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ABSTRACT 
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school service delivery, and school outcomes to establish the context 
for how Chapter 1 is affected by the degree of school poverty. Part 2 
describes current program funding and targeting, student 
participation and perf orman-je , instructional servicti., schoolwide 
projects, staff development, family involvement and Even Start, 
special service arrangements for students in religious schools and 
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Foreword 



The " 1 992 National Assessment of Chapter 1 Act" (P.L. 101 -305) 
mandated two reports on Chapter 1 ■ jn Preparaton ^or ^^^^^^^ 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
S i 965 In the summer of 1 992, the Department of Education 
P leased n n e i^ 

he e1?ec^ o?the 1988 Hawkins-Stafford Amendments This final 
report examines the impact of the Chapter 1 program at the 
sch • and classroom levels and suggests strategic directions for 
the reauthorization of Chapter 1 . 

The legislation specified that these two reports were to describe 
and eva uate Chapter 1 local and state efforts to improve 
ducatna programs and the extent of program >mprovement, 
?he status 0 schoolwide projects, the overall operation and 
effeSteness of the basic program operated by local education 
agencies, the extent to which children in private schoo s 
narticioate in Chapter 1, the Even Start program, and the 
TpSn and effectiveness of programs for migrant children^ 
S supplemental volumes on selected top^s also vv.ll be 
released as part of the National Assessment of Chap er 1 , 
re er nee is made to them in the text of this report In addition, 
opi^of interest not included in the Assessment's leg.sbt o , 
such as the extent of overlap in elig-N'ty between Chapter 1 
services and services for learning disabled children, the 
ntergenerational equity of funding in socia programs, and the 
use of technology in Chapter 1 , will be explored in a series of 
commissioned papers. 

The National Assessment legislation mandated an Independent 
Review Panel of "researchers, state practitioners, local 
practitioners, and other appropriate individuals with a 
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background in conducting congressicnally mandated national 
assessments of Chapter 1 " to serve as consultants in the 
planning, review, and conduct of the National Assessment. The 
panel, which held the last of its 10 meetings in October 1992, has 
reviewed research in progress; advised the Department of 
Education about other necessary research; and consulted with 
Department officials, contractors, and practitioners on important 
topics concerning the status of educationally disadvantagec 
children and the implementation of the 1 988 amendments. In 
response to suggestions from the panel, the Department of ^ 
Education initiated several studies that are presented in this final 
report. 

The panel also has met independent of the Department. The 
panel has produced its own vision of the future of the Chapter 1 
program and has recommended ways to achieve that vision. The 
panel has included these recommendations in its own statement, 
published separately. 
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Exhibit 1 
Findings from the Interim Report 
The Hawlclns-Stafford Amendments: 
Impact and Limitations 



In 1988 Conqress reauthorized Chapter 1 as part of the Hawlcins-Stafford 
eVmentan^^ n^^^^^ Improvement Amendrr^ents and legislated 

nd mental and innovative reform that moved the Prog-m towar^^ 
performance-based accountability standards and ^^^^^f j^^^^jh these 
amendments, Congress continued to support the use of a large-scale 
rSpoorical D oaram to meet the needs of educationally disadvantaged 
chS but alHade it clear that the success of compensatory education is 
measured in the regular academic program. 

In liaht of current national reforms in education, the Hawkins-Stafford 
prSions for mastery of advanced sKills, program improvement, schoo wide 
prolSlts and targeting of services were a start but did not go far enough in 
their implementation: 

• Chaoter 1 remains a program in which the teaching of basic skills is the 
norm and insTruction in higher-order thinking skills the exception. 

• While many states and local school districts were moving toward 
broad-based reforms, the Chapter 1 program improvemen requirements 
were imolemented within the accountability parameters set Dy 

ToTn Senc^^^^^ Moreover, the program improvement provision 

3id noTcarn/ ^he weight needed to move state and local school personnel 
toward higher standards. 

• The flexibility afforded by schoolwide projects typically has not been used 
or vvhla^ reforms. Many principals were ^-ware o t^^^^^^^^^^^ 
oroiect option, and those who did implemen'c such projects often chose to 
Ese S model to address immediate, incremental needs for smaller 
classes, rather than to reconfigure curriculum and instruction. 

• Half of the elementary schools with the lowest conceritrations of poverty 
in America-those in which poor children amount to less than 1 0 percent 
of the s udent body-receive Chapter 1 funds. Student achievement 
de nes as school poverty increases. The average achievement of students 
in high-Doverty schools is about the same as the achievement of 
Chapter 1 students in low-poverty schools. 
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Introduction 



The question for the future.M how to pass a 
significant piece ofUgislation that takes into 
account all of the necessities that must be 
considered. How do you sustain it? How do you 
fund it? How do you keep it on target? And 
how do you make the inevitable adjustments 
over Hme, as either the target changes or the 
method of your approach to it turns out not to 
be entirely accurate? 

-Douglass Cater, assistant to President Lyndon Johnson 

as publisriea in i9od 

This report, divided into three major parts, presents the larger 
context of school poverty as it influences the delivery of 
Chapter 1 , the operation and effectiveness of the Chapter i 
program, and new directions for improving Chapter 1 in line with 
national reforms. In so doing, the report responds to the 1990 
congressional mandate P.L. 101-305, the "1992 National 
Assessment of Chapter 1 Act," which required an interim report 
as well (see exhibit 1). Throughout the report, the Chapter 1 
program is assessed not only in terms of how well it is responding 
to Congress's intent in 1 988, but also how well it is contributing 
to the educational progress of disadvantaged students as 
measured against the six National Education Goals. 

The report begins by comparing high- and low-poverty schools in 
terms of their students' needs, the delivery of school services, and 
school outcomes in order to establish how the context for 
Chapter 1 is affected by the degree of school poverty. Research 
indicates that in schools with high concentrations of poor 
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children, all students are at risk of academic failure. Clearly, from 
the evidence provided in Part I, the conditions in high-poverty 
schools and the performance of students from these schools are 
much different from those of their more advantaged counterparts. 

The next part of the report describes the operations and 
effectiveness of the current Chapter 1 program. Major 
components examined include funding and targeting, student 
participation and performance, instructional sen/ices, schoolwide 
projects, staff development, family involvement and Even Start, 
special service arrangements for students enrolled in religious 
schools and migrant children, student assessment and program 
improvement, and assistance for improved performance. 

The final part sets forth new policy directions both within the 
current categorical structure of the Chapter 1 program and 
outside the system as it operates today. Some options can be put 
in place immediately, but most strategies presented require 
legislative change. The new directions developed in the last part 
of the report represent a framework for reinventing the 
Chapter 1 program. 



Sources of In formation 

Since the initial enactment of the 1988 Augustus F. 
Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary School 
Improvement Amendments (P.L. 1 00-297), the Department of 
Education has undertaken more than 20 major evaluations of 
various facets of the Chapter 1 program. These major studies ; 
the evaluation and research foundation for information preser 
to Congress in the interim and final reports of the National 
Assessment of Chapter 1 . 
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Many of the findings presented in this report are drawn from 
broad representative surveys, not only of Chapter 1 schools and 
districts, but of the nation's schools and students as a whole. A 
major source of student outcome, background, and attitudina! 
information is Prospects, the congressionally mandated, nationally 
representative longitudinal study of Chapter 1 participants and 
comparable students in public schools. The Prospects sample 
includes members of special populations such as limited- 
English-proficient (LEP) students and students with disabilities. 
Students are surveyed and tested each year; information is also 
obtained from teachers, principals, administrators, and parents. 

To address the question of the effect of significant participation in 
Chapter 1 programs on outcomes such as academic achievement, 
attendance, and promotion rates. Prospects will chronicle the 
educational progress of disadvantaged children over six years. 
Data on almost 40,000 students in the first, third, and seventh 
grades were collected in the 1991 base year. The depth and 
breadth of information being collected from this study have not 
been matched since the nationally representative Sustaining 
Effects Study was undertaken in the mid-1970s. 

Other major studies surveyed Chapter 1 principals and district 
coordinators. Chapter 1 directors in state education agencies, 
principals of schoolwide projects, migrant program directors, and 
officials of religiously affiliated schools. Studies on issues related 
to Chapter 1, including the 1988 Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS) and the 1990 National Education Longitudinal Study 
(NELS), also have been tapped as information sources. The 
Department has also undertaken smaller studies and concept 
papers on issues of interest in Chapter 1 . Much of the work for 
the National Assessment has been influenced by the study's 
Independent Review Panel, which was mandated in the legislation. 
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The Context for Chapter 1 Reform 

The current reauthorization of Chapter 1 comes at a critical time 
for education in the United States. In 1990, the president and the 
nation's governors established National Education Goals for all 
students and schools to attain by the year 2000. Against these 
goals, current performance has far to go. The achievement of 
U.S. students continues to lag behind that of our international 
competitors; cur changing economy demands workers who 
possess not only a strong back and some basic competence but a 
firm grasp of complex skills; our high school graduation rates 
remain stagnant; and the number of children living in poverty and 
violence is increasing. For these children, mere survival is an 
accomplishment; achieving educational excellence requires 
extraordinary effort. 

The time is equally critical for Chapter 1 , the federal 
government's largest investment in elementary and secondary 
schooling. The proportion of Chapter 1 elementary schools with 

at least , ^ ■ , u 

50 percent of students eligible for free or reduced-pnce lunch 
doubled between 1985-86 and 1991-92, moving from 
25 percent of Chapter 1 elementary schools to 50 percent 
(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). Chapter 1 now serves one in 
every nine school-age children in the United States. Its influence 
on curriculum and assessment extends beyond the numbers 
served. 

The Chapter 1 program should be a model that adheres to the 
highest standards for curriculum and instruction, driving the 
strategies of other education programs, rather than a program 
that follows outdated methods or lags behind national reforms. 
The quality of education for disadvantaged students must be 
improved not only to increase the opportunities for these 
students but also to benefit our nation as a whole. All Amencans 
have an interest in ensuring that at-risk children succeed, for the 
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health of our democracy, the strength of our work force, and 
overall well-being of our society. 



Upholding Democratic Values 

Democracy is conditioned on fairness and equal opportunity for 
all citizens All children should have access to a challenging 
curriculun, jnd be held to high standards of performance. The 
acquisition of knowledge and an ability to analyze problems and 
to solve them are necessary for responsible citizenship in our 
diverse modern society. Educated people are more likely to vote, 
more likely to participate in their communities, and less likely to 
exhibit antisocial behavior. 



The complex problems both of a modem. U.S. 
democracy and of an interdependent world 
community require complex solutions and a 
citizenry able to grapple with differing 
perspectives and novel approaches. Moreover, 
many analysts link a perceived decline in the 
quality of human capital in this country, as 
measured by the relatively poor performance 
of U.S. students in international achievement 
assessments, to the uaHon's lack of economic 
compeHHveness. Sustained economic recovery, 
they suggest, rests on an entire work force 
trained to creatively analyze, communicate, 
and resolve problems in production and 
service delivery (O'Day & Smith, in press). 



Adapting to a Changi ng Economy 

The changing nature of the global economy has altered the 
nature of the workplace and, in turn, increased the demand 
workers with complex skills. Our economic competitiveness 
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depends on achieving and maintaining a world-class work fo ce^ 
We are far from that goal. One-third of our population now lacks 
adequate academic and job-related preparation, and some 
schools-in urban communities, especially-have an annua 
dropout rate of up to 50 percent (Marshall & Tucker, 1992). 

In the old manufacturing-based economy, people with no more 
than a high school education were able to earn relatively high 
wages without possessing complex skills or having to perform 
complex tasks. But workers in all industries are no longer able to 
get by doing rote production tasks; instead they must have 

greater analytical and problem-solving skills. Productivity lies m an 

educated work force: 



These jobs are the backbone of our economy, 
and the producHvity of workers in these jobs 
will make or break our economic future. No 
nation has produced a highly qualified 
technical workforce without first providing its 
workers with a strong general education. But 
our children rank at the bottom on most 
international tests, behind children in Europe 
and East Asia, even behind children m some 
newly industrialized countries (National 
Center on Education and the Economy, 
1990, p. 3). 

Disadvantaged students fare even worse ^^an students overall^ 
While the learning gap between students in disadvantaged urban 
communities and their more advantaged counterparts has been 
closing, vast differences remain. Although the gap in math 
performance bet^veen students in disadvantaged and advantaged 
Srban communities closed by one-third between 19/8 and 1990 
(Mullis, Dossey, Owen, & Phillips, 1991), there are some 
hdications from the 1 992 assessment that it is widening again^ 
The math achievement of 1 2th-graders in disadvantaged urban 
areas is slightly lower than that of 8th-graders in advantaged 
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communities; 8th-graders in disadvantaged urban communi es 
score at about the same level as 4th-graders in advantaged urban 
settings (National Center for Education Statistics, 1993). These 
trends are mirrored in minority performance, shown in exhibit 2 
for reading. 



Sustaining Society at Large 



The overall well-being of our society-enabling people to be 
self-sufficient a,id sustaining support for an aging popu ation- 
depends on our ability to prepare the nation's children for 
productive adulthood. If future retirees are to receive adequate 
support from a shrinking future work force, everyone in the work 
force must be productive. 

If recent trends continue, by the end of the 
century poveHy will overtake one in every four 
children, and the share of children living 
with single parents will also rise. One in every 
five births and more than one in three black 
births in the year 2000 will be to a mother who 
did not receive cost-effectivo early prenatal 
care. One of every five twenty-year-old women 
will be a mother, and more than four out of 
five of these young mothers will not be 
married. And the social security system that 
all of us count on to suppori us in our old age 
will depend on the contributions of fewer 
children (Edelman, 1992, pp. 84-85). 

Education in general and Chapter 1 in particular have been 
looked to as the means to provide disadvantaged children with 
greater opportunity for success. This mission of Chapter 1 is 
inherent in its legislation to enable disadvantaged children to 
acquire basic and more advanced skills needed for success in 
school (see exhibit 3). 
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Exhibit 2 

Trends in Average Reading Proficiency of 
9-Year-Olds by Race/Etlinicity, 1971-1990 

Scores 

230 r ' ' " 



220 — 



210 - 



200 - 



190 - 



180 




Exhibit reads: During the 1970s minoritios made gains in closing the ieamlng 
gap in reading. 

Source: Trends in Academic Progress (U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics. 1991b). 
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Exhibit 3 
The Current Chapter 1 Law 



The Chapter 1 Formula Grant. The Chapter 1 program has two types 
of formula subgrants for school districts; Basic Grants and 
Concentration Grants. Based on child poverty counts at the county 
level Basic Grants provide financial assistance for educationally 
disadvantaged children in nearly every school district in the nation^ 
Concentration Grants augment Basic Grants in school districts with 
hiqh concentrations of children from low-income families. Schools are 
identified for participation primarily on the basis of relative poverty in 
the schools' attendance areas. Chapter 1 services must supplement 
those already provided by state and local funds. 

Student Eligibility for Chapter 1 Services. Individual student 
eligibility is based on educational performance, typically deterrriined by 
standardized tests. Services to private school students are avadab e to 
those students who live in an eligible attendance area and exhibit 
educational need. 

Schoolwide Projects. The authorization of schoolwide projects allows 
Chapter 1 funds to be used for instructional activities that benefit all 
children in schools with concentrations of 75 percent or rriore poor 
students Participating schools must remain accountable for meeting 
the needs of educationally deprived children by assessing student 
outcomes at the end of the project's third year. 

Parental Involvement. The Chapter 1 program mandates the 
"meaningful involvement of parents," which includes their consultation 
regarding the planning, design, and implementation of the district s 
Chapter 1 program and participation in education-related activities. 

Participation by Students in Religiously Affiliated Schools. The 

Supreme Court's ruling mAguilary. Felton precludes Chapter 1 
teachers from serving eligible students on the premises of religiously 
affiliated schools. Most Chapter 1 services are now provided on 

~~ ' (continued) 
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Exhibit 3 (continued) 



Tiliiiously neutral sites, including vans, portable classrooms, or public 
schools. 

Desired Outcomes and Program Improvement. A school district 
must specify desired outcomes for Chapter 1 students, define what 
constitutes substantial progress toward meeting those outcomes and 
establish aggregate performance standards. Schools are 'dentif.ed dS m 
need of improvement through an annual review of progress ,n term of 
overall student progress in basic and more advanced skills, and other 
desired outcomes. If schools do not show progress, the state Chapter 1 
office will intervene along with the district. 

Assessment. The effectiveness of Chapter 1 programs must be 
evaluated on two bases; aggregated student performance on 
norm-referenced achievement tests and desired outcomes 
Assessments are also used to identify eligible students, to learn what 
educational needs the program should address, to determine the 
funding levels for participating schools, to identify schools and students 
in need of improvement, and to report on program effects-in basic 
and advanced skills— at the national level. 

Higher-Order Skills. The Chapter i program requires the 
measurement of student progress in "more advanced sk,I,3 which are 
defined as "skills including reasoning, analysis, problem-solving and 
decision making as they relate to the particular subjects in which 
instruction is provided [under Chapter 1 programs]." 
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The Role of Chapter 1 

The Chapter 1 program was born of the need to address 
economic inequality by improving educational opportunities for 
the children of poverty. In 1965, when Chapter 1 was enacted as 
Title 1 education was seen as a route out of poverty for a 
generation of children, and that view continues to prevail today. 
The federal govemment's role in this effort has not wavered. 
Chapter 1 has played an important part in requinng assessment 
and accountability for the performance of disadvantaged 
students and in initiating instructional reform. 

By focusing on the needs of poor and educationally 
disadvantaged children through the Chapter 1 legislation, 
policymakers and educators recognized their responsibility tor 
educating this segment of the population. Basic skills 
performance increased for disadvantaged children, narrowing the 
achievement gap between these students and their more 
advantaged peers. Part of this success must be attnbuted to 
Chapter 1 . In addition. Chapter 1 recognized the significance ot 
parents as an important element of a successful educational 
program. Finally, the Hawkins-Stafford a. ;endments began to 
move the Chapter 1 program toward concern with the 
educational quality of the projects it funded. 



A New Education Vision and its 
Implications for Chapter 1 

The education community is approaching agreement on a 
composite vision of a high-quality system. That vision is based on 
a growing national consensus about the need for far-reaching, 
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substantial educational reform, which has been called for by the 
National Education Goals Panel, the National Counal on 
Standards and Testing, the Council of Chief ^t^ ^ School off e^ 
the National Governors' Association, and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

Key features of a future high-quality education system are as 
follows: 

• The overall aim must be to achieve ambitious national 
standards of what all children, particularly those most at 
risk for failure, should know and be able to do. 

• Frameworks for teaching core subjects must be 
developed; then high-quality curricula must be 
developed and implemented in all schools, including 
those sen/ing the students most at risk for failure. 

• The people closest to the classroom should have more 
authority to make decisions about instructional 
approaches that can most benefit their students. 
Flexibility in approach should be granted in exchange for 
accountability in results. 

• In areas of concentrated poverty, education must be linked 
with other social sen/ices so that schooling is reinforced 
through adequate health care and through efforts to 
extend learning outside school. 

• Teachers and other staff must possess the knowledge and 
skills to teach subject matter effectively and be specially 
trained in techniques to help at-risk students make 
adequate progress over the full range of subject matter. 
Teaching these skills requires reform of the whole school 
Droqram for at-risk children; remedial programs cannot 
cor^pensate for a poor curriculum or for poor instruction. 
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• Parents must be empowered to assure that schools are 
continually responsive to their children's needs. When 
children are not succeeding, parents should have the 
option of choosing another school. State and local school 
systems should have the authority to intervene in failing 
schools. 

« Performance-based assessment systems that encompass 
multiple indicators of performance, including examinations 
aligned with the curriculum frameworks, must be 
developed. These systems should be appropriate for 
assessing special population groups, such as students who 
have limited proficiency in English or disabilities. 

• Support must be provided to help schools build on their 
strengths and remedy weaknesses identified in 
assessments and monitoring. 

• Adequate resources must be available to enable schools 
and school systems, regardless of the local tax base, to 
provide the personnel and material resources necessary to 
offer a high-quality education program. 

The overarching challenge in reforming Chapter 1 is to bridge the 
gap between the realities of the current education system and the 
potential benefits of the desired one. Chapter 1 , which represents 
only a small portion of the $274 billion in total spending on 
elementary and secondary education, must support reform where i1 
is occurring and be a catalyst for reform where change has not yet 
begun. 

The remainder of this report explores the major issues for 
Chapter 1 within the broader debate of how to achieve the best 
education system in the world for all U.S. children. 
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PARTI. 



THE GAP IN 
LEARNING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

BETWEEN HIGH- AND 
LOW-POVERTY 

SCHOOLS 



The Gap in Learning Opportunities Between 
High- and Low-Poverty Schools 



Poor children tend to be concentrated in high-poverty schools those ,n 
which at least 75 percent of students participate in subsidized lunch). 
Schools in which more than half the students are poor serve about 
19 percent of all children but 50 percent of poor children. 

I imited English-proficient (LEP) students are more likely to attend 

hiqh poverty schools than are native English-speakers. Almost one-quarter ' 

01 the ?ourth-graders in high-poverty schools are LEP. compared with only ■ 

2 percent in low-poverty schools. 

• Students in high-poverty schools are less likely than their counterparts in 
low povel^ schools to have teachers who look forward to each working 
day believe that their school administration is supportive, or see their 
colleagues as continually learning and seeking new ideas. 

» Students in high-poverty schools are more likely than their counterparts in 
low-poverty schools to have teachers whose absenteeism is reportedly a 
problem or whose performance is rated low by the principal. 

In reading and language arts, students in high-poverty schools are exposed : 
to instru^ion that relies more heavily on textbooks and basal readers and 
less on literature and trade books. 

First-qraders in high-poverty schools start school at a disadvantage scoring 
zfand 32 percentile points lower in reading and math, respectively, han 
?he r peers in ow-poverty schools. High-poverty schools appear unable to 
cbTe the initial gap, which increases by grade 4 and again by grade 8. 
By grade 4, about 23 percent of all students in high-poverty schools have 
been held back one or more times, compared with only 7 percent of 
studants in low-poverty schools. 



ox 
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The Gap in Learning 
Opportunities Between 
High- and Low-Poverty 
Schools 



The circumstances of many of their young 
lives are so poignant, the environment in 
which they live so traumatic, that the fact 
that they come to school at all is testament to 
somebody's belief thai education is the way to 
improve one's life chances. 

-Beverly Caffee Glenn, former dean, Howard University, 1992 

This part of the National Assessment of the Chapter 1 program 
compares the characteristics of high- and low-poverty schools. 
Although the analysis is not limited to Chapter 1 schools, it is 
immediately relevant to the operations and effectiveness of the 
Chapter 1 program. The current performance of high-poverty 
schools is particularly important in illustrating the extent to vvhich 
Chapter 1 needs radical redirection to leverage whole school 
change The current levels of achievement in high-poverty schools 
are gauged against benchmarks for attaining the National 
Education Goals. 

Part I compares high- and low-poverty schools from three 
var^tage points: student and family characteristics, delivery of 
school services, and school outcomes in relation to the six 
National Education Goals. Unless otherwise noted, participation in 
the free or reduced-price lunch program is used as a proxy for the 
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school poverty rate. The maximum family income is set at 
130 percent of the poverty level for free lunch and 185 percent 
for reduced-price lunch in the subsidized lunch program 
administered by the U.S. Department of Agriculture (hereafter 
referred to as subsidized lunch). Comparisons are generally drawn 
between public schools with participation rates in the subsidized 
lunch program of under 20 percent, referred to as low-poverty 
schools, and those with rates of at least 75 percent, referred to as 
high-poverty schools. Participation by students in public and 
private schools in the subsidized lunch program averaged 
33 percent nationally in 1991 (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
1991; U.S. Department of Education, 1992c). For the 
high-poverty category, 75 percent was selected as the threshold 
because it corresponds to the poverty level for eligibility for 
schoolwide projects in Chapter 1 . Part t ends with policy 
implications of the current situation in high- and low-poverty 
schools, as evaluated by this assessment. 



Studen t and Family 
Characteristics 

Research has shown, and data for this assessment confirm, the 
important effects of school poverty and family background on 
individual student performance. 



School P overty 

Most schools, particularly elementary schools, draw their students 
from surrounding neighborhoods and, because neighborhoods 
are often homogeneous, low-income students are likely to attend 
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schools with other low-income students. High-poverty schoo s 
(those with at least 75 percent of students e Hgible or federally 
subsidized lunch) contain about 8 percent of all children but 
25 percent of all poor children. Schools in which more than halt 
the children are poor serve about 1 9 percent of all public and 
private school children but 50 percent of poor children The 
remaining half of poor children attend schools in which they are a 
minority (Westat, 1993). Because significant numbers o poor 
children are spread throughout the system, most schoo s enroll 
some poor children and hence receive some Chapter 1 funds. 

Language-minority and limited English-proficient (LEP) students 
are more often found in schools with high proportions of poor 
children than are native English-speakers. About 22 percent of 
fourth-graders in high-poverty schools have limited English 
proficiency, compared with only 1 percent in low-poverty schoo s. 
Some 45 percent of low-achieving fourth-graders in high-poverty 
schools come from language-minority backgrounds (Abt 
Associates, 1993). 

The concentration of LEP students in high-poverty schools is also 
reflected in their enrollments in bilingual instruction. High-poverty 
schools are more likely than low-poverty schools to have a 
significant proportion of their students enrolled in bilingua^ 
education programs; 1 1 percent of students in high-poverty 
schools participate in bilingual instruction, compared with less 
than 1 percent in low-poverty schools (Westat, 1993). 

Hiqh-poverty schools are also more likely to enroll racial/ethnic 
minorities; indeed, minority groups make up 77 percent of the 
student body in high-poverty schools. By contrast, hey make up 
19 percent of the enrollment in low-poverty schools. Moreover 
minority students exceed 90 percent of enrollment in nearly naif 
of high-poverty schools (45 percent), compared with only 
4 percent of low-poverty schools (Westat, 1993). 
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F amily Characteristics 

Exoeriences in the home and community strongly influence 
oppoXities to learn. By age 18. children will ave spent more 
than 90 percent of their time outside school (Clark, 1989). Of the 
60 to 70 waking hours per week students spend outs.de school 
hiqh-achievers spend about 25 hours a week (or more) engaged 
i 1 teracy-stimulating behaviors. Typically '^w-achievers spend 
only about 1 2 hours a week in home and community settings 
cult vating their reading, math, and social literacy sk'"s. The 
exoeriences that high-achievers get outside school equa more 
Zn Ze additional years of schooling (Clark, 1 989)^ Moreover, 
research suggests that children in inner-city neighborhoods are 
less likely than other children to have options for out-of-school 
aSSs that^^^ extend classroom learning (Chapin Hall Center 
for Children, 1992). 

Parents are important not only as the child's first teachers but as a 
continuing source of values, motivation, and supervision 
JSthough all parents can help their children, certain families ace 
greater difficulties because of a lack of money, education, or 
personal resources. 

Data for families of first-graders in public schools from the 
Prospects longitudinal study describe family features most likely to 
bear on school performance. Families with children in 
h gh-poverty schools have lower rates of high school comp et.on. 
more one-parent households, and a greater likelihood of being 
nonnative speakers of English. These charactenstics give r^e to 
their children's greater need for special services. Families of 
chHdren in high poverty schools are also less likely to provide 
education-related materials that research indicates encourage 
Lming in the home. For example, among families with children 
in high-poverty schools (see exhibit 4): 
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• about 55 percent of the homes do not receive a daily 
newspaper and 51 percent are without a magazine, two 
to three times the percentages for families with children 
in low-poverty schools; and 

• 1 5 percent of the homes lack a dictionary, compared 
with 3 percent for families whose children attend more 
affluent schools. 

Parents whose children attend high-poverty schools do participate 
in leaming activities with their children, but the types of activities 
are different from those of parents whose children are enrolled m 
low-poverty schools (exhibit 4). While parents of children in 
high-poverty schools spend more time with their children doing 
daily household chores, families in other schools are more likely to 
participate with their children in activities directly related to 
education, such as reading to their children daily and visiting a 
library, museum, or zoo. 



Delivery of School Services 

Federal funding for Chapter 1 is intended to supplement state 
and local funds for schools. The law requires that Chapter 1 a 
non-Chapter 1 schools within the same district receive 
comparable resources before Chapter 1 funds are added. 

Because comparability requirements focus on resource 
distribution within districts, they do not protect Chapter 1 
students in low-revenue districts from receiving a basic 
educational program inferior to that provided to students in 
high-revenue districts. In fact, some observers have argued tf 
where state school funding systems are inequitable. Chapter 
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Exhibit 4 

Family Characteristics of First-Graders in 
Low- and High-Poverty Schools 



Characteristic 



Level of School Poverty 



0-19% 



75%-100% 



Family income is under $10,000. 



Parentis not married. 



Parent has less than high school diploma. 



4% 
14 



46% 



45 



i English is not native lan guage. 



Family has no daily newspaper. 



Family has no dictionary. 



Family has no regular magazine. 



8 

25 



31 



28 



55 



Parent does household chores with child daily. 



15 



17 



15 



51 



35 



Parent reads to child daily. 



Parent visits library with child. 



55 



80 



42 



53 



30 



Parent visits science, history museums with 54 

child. , 

:^hihit reads- Fortv-six percent of students attending high-poverty schools (75 to 
Exh,b,t reads, ^on,^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^-^-^^^^ live in families with incomes 

under $10,000. 



Source; Prospects (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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mav simply buy services and resources in poor districts that 
wealthy districts routinely provide to all students through regular 
funds. 

Moreover, if Chapter 1 students are expected to achieve the same 
high academic standards as other students, they need not only 
equal resources but also similar access to challenging curriculum 
and high-quality instruction. Current Chapter 1 law assesses 
comparability in terms of staffing ratios and salary levels. 
However, some education experts (O'Day & Smith, in press), 
working on broader issues of educational standards, have 
suggested extending the concept of comparability to include the 
quality of learning opportunities. School delivery standards would 
include measures of the availability of resources and quality of 
services. 



School Resources 



When comparing expenditures in high- and low-poverty schools, 
the data do not support the widely held impression that most 
states systematically discriminate against poor children by 
providing fewer educational resources to high-poverty districts 
and schools. 

At the district level, revenues are sometimes highly variable arid 
dependent on local tax capacity, but local revenue-raising ability is 
only partly determined by income of district residents with 
children. Taxes from industrial property and residential property 
of residents without c iildren may break the link between family 
income and district revenues, This is particularly true in a central 
city with a larg. commercial base. Furthermore, most states have 
school finance equalization schemes that direct a greater level of 
state support to property-poor school districts, thus weakening 
the link between local wealth and district revenue. States may 
also provide additional funds to high-poverty districts ,or 
compensatory education programs. Thus, high-poverty districts 
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averaged higher expenditures per pupil than low-poverty districts 
in 1 984-85, the latest year studied, However, in roughly 
one-third of the states, high-poverty districts tend to have less 
funding per pupil than low-poverty districts, while in many other 
states the advantage to high-poverty^ districts may be too small to 
cover the additional needs of their students (Schwartz & 
Moskowitz, 1 988). 

At the school level, few differences can be found in the resources 
that cost the most and are the easiest to measure (see exhibit 5). 
In terms of student-teacher ratios and teacher experience, 
high-poverty schools appear slightly better off than low-poverty 
schools Student-staff ratios and the percentage of teachers with 
advanced degrees do not differ across these poverty categories. 
None of these differences is large, and some may be the result of 
additional staff supported by special program funds, sucn as 
Chapter 1 . 

Nevertheless, the overall resource picture can mask serious 
inequities facing certain high-poverty schools, Schools in 
hiqh-poverty communities clearly confront special problems that 
warrant extra resources if they are to meet the extra needs of 
their students. Furthermore, when high-poverty schools are 
located in low-revenue districts, resource limitations may seriously 
hamper efforts to close the achievement gap between high- and 
low-poverty schools. An intensive, exploratory analysis of resource 
availability in 95 public elementary schools in five states has 
examined differences in the base level of resources among high- 
and low-poverty schools in high- and low-revenue districts 

(Chambers et al„ 1993). Because these schools were purposively 
sampled, these findings are not conclusive or nationally 
representative; however, they may suggest testable hypotheses 
about the types and magnitudes of differences among these 
schools. In this study, high-poverty schools were defined as those 
in which 59 percent of students participated in the subsidized 
lunch program, and low-poverty schools as those in which 
12 percent of students participated in subsidized lunches. 
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Exhibit 5 
Staff Characteristics in Low- and 
High-Poverty Schools 



1 " staff Characteristic 


Level of School Poverty 


0-19% 


75%-100% 


Students-to-teacher ratio 


19 


18 


Students-to-staff ratio 


10 


10 


Percent of teachers with degree above 
bachelor's 


41 


41 


Percent of classroom teachers with less than 3 
years' teaching experience 


15 


10 



Exhibit reads: The students-to-teacher ratio for high-poverty schools (18 students 
1 teacher) is slightly better than that for low-poverty schools 
(19 students to 1 teacher). 



Source: Westat, 1993. 
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These data reveal few differences between the h'gh- and 
low-poverty schools in the levels of resources going to the r gular 
instructional program (exhibit 6). However, the h-gh-povertv 
schools in low-revenue districts are at a distinct disadvantage 
compared with low-poverty schools in high-revenue district . For 
this sample, a $600 revenue gap, about one-fifth of regular 
program expenditures, separates high-poverty schools in 
low-revenue districts from low-poverty schools in high-reve ue 
districts. These expenditure differences J^^V bY^lf;,^J^ 
teacher characteristics in both groups of schools teacher in the 
high-poverty, low-revenue schools were less likely to have a 
master's decree (35 percent vs. 60 percent) or to be rated by 
their principal as above the district average (66 percent vs. 
9 percent). Teacher turnover rates were also much higher ,n the 
high-poverty, low-revenue schools (1 1 percent vs. 2 percent) 
(Chambers et al., 1993). Although further study on a rnore 
nationally representative sample of schools 'deeded to dr w f,rm 
conclusions, these findings are consistent with a substantial 
literature on inequitable resources across districts and schools. 

Finally, two issues concerning the availability °^^^''>^''''^^^^^^ 
worth noting. Oddly, high- and low-poverty schools differ more 
in things that do not cost much than in ^^'^9^ other 
hiqh-cost resources. The Prospects study found that teachers in 
high-poverty schools were much less likely to report that they had 
adequate supplies of basic, inexpensive materials such as penc s 
nd'paper (see exhibit 7). Indeed, more than twice the numbe^ of 
students with teachers in high-poverty schools reported they did 
not have enough textbooks compared with students with 
teachers in low-poverty schools (Abt Associates, 1993). 

Second, resource availability is affected not only by district 
funding levels but also by districts' allocation of resources. Case 
studies of several large urban districts that have large 
concentrations of high-poverty schools have ^o^^'^^ed^hm a 
surprisingly low percentage of total district revenue ever makes it 
toThe dassroom to support instruction. In one district, Fischer 
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Exhibit 7 

Adequate Amounts of Basic Instructional 
Materials, by Level of School Poverty 



Notebooks/paper 



Pens/pencils 



Ditto equipment 




Q 20 ^ ^ 

Percent of students with teachers reporting amounts adequate 



100 



Low-poverty schools 



High-poverty schools 



Exhibit reads: Students in high-poverty schools were much '^^s likejj to J^^^^^^^ 
teachers who reported adequate amounts of basic instructional 
materials compared with students in low-poverty schools. 

Source: Prospects (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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(1 990) estimated that only 56 percent of the total budget went 
for instructional costs. In another urban school systenn, per-pupd 
funding allocated directly to high schools amounted to less than 
half of the district's total per-pupil expenditures (Cooper, Sarrel, 
& Tetenbaum, 1 990). In an effort to support direct instruction 
more intensely, San Francisco schools cut administrative costs and 
Tpent 10 percent more of their general fund budget on dassroom 
instruction than other California urban school systems did in 
1988-89 (Weintraub, 1992). Raising the share of funding spent 
on instruction could improve educational effectiveness wthout 



raising costs. 



Instruction 

The evidence indicates that teachers in high-poverty schools face 
special challenges that often undermine their ^^^^^^^^^l^^'^^^^^ 
examination of 31 urban schools across the country, the Institute 
for Educational Leadership found that teachers were most 
positive about their teaching when their schools had the 
following characteristics: 

• Strong, supportive principal leadership; 



• Good physical working conditions; 

• High levels of staff collegiality; 

• High levels of teacher influence on school decisions; a 

• High levels of teacher control over curriculum and 
instruction. 



The Institute also found, however, that these conditions were 
quite rare in the urban schools visited, and that their absence 
contributed to teachers' lower attendance and morale (Institute 
for Educational Leadership, 1988), 
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On balance, teacher responses to the Prospects study confirm 
these findings on a national scale, suggesting a level of frustration 
in high-poverty schools that is taking its toll on many teachers. 
Comparing high-poverty schools with low-poverty schools at the 
fourth grade, the researchers found that students in high-poverty 
schools were less likely to have teachers who— 

Q Look forward to each working day (62 percent 
compared with 85 percent). 

• Believe that their school administration is supportive and 
encouraging (59 percent compared with 71 percent). 

• Report that their colleagues are continually learning and 
seeking new ideas (58 percent compared with 

78 percent). 

One reason for the greater dissatisfaction on the part of teachers 
in hiqh-poverty schools could be their lack of influence in setting 
basic^chool policies that directly affect their classrooms. Students 
in high-poverty schools are much less likely to have teacners who 
help set discipline policies (54 percent to 81 percent), establish 
curriculum (45 percent to 74 percent), or determine 
ability-grouping policies (47 percent to 64 percent) (Abt 
Associates, 1 993). 

Low morale in high-poverty schools is apparent. Students in 
high-poverty schools are more likely to have principals who— 

• Report that staff absenteeism is a problem compared to 
principals in low-poverty schools (35 percent, compared 
with 9 percent of students in low-poverty schools). 



Give lower ratings to their teachers (42 percent 
compared with 24 percent) (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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A December 1 992 Harris Poll further suggests that beginning 
teachers in hign-poverty schools hold their fellow teachers in 
lower regard than do beginning teachers in schools with little 
noverty Whereas a majority of new teachers in low-poverty 
schools gave their fellow teachers excellent ratings on their 
qualifications and their commitment, new teachers in 
high-poverty schools gave their colleagues lower marks. For 
example, 53 percent in low-poverty schools rated as excellent the 
degree to which most teachers seem to care about their students, 
compared with 36 percent in high-poverty schools^ Moreover 
beginning teachers in schools with many poor children were less 
likely to rate the overall quality of schooling as excel ent 
(25 percent vs. 55 percent) (Harris, L. & Associates, 1992). 

instructional practices bear directly on instructiorial quality. In this 
regard students in high- and low-poverty schools are exposed to 
sir^ilar practices with several important differences. In general 
high-poverty schools spend as much time teaching reading and 
math as low-poverty schools, if not more time. Students in 
schools at both ends of the poverty range typically receive direct 
instruction, that is, the teacher lectures to the whole class. Neither 
group of schools reports widespread use of computers or- 
calculators (Abt Associates, 1 993). 

Differences are obvious in several areas that bear on the richness 
and challenging nature of curriculum offered in high- and 
low-poverty schools. In reading and language arts, students in 
high-poverty schools receive instruction that relies more heavily 
on textbooks (81 percent to 54 percent) and basal readers 
(71 percent to 53 percent) and less on literature and trade books 
42 percent to 64 percent). Students in high-poverty schools also 
do less creative writing (1 1 percent to 23 percent) less silent 
reading (50 percent to 69 percent), and more reading aloud in 
turn (41 percent to 23 percent) (Abt Associates, 1 993). 
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in mathematics, students in schools at both ends of the poverty 
scale are taught the basics such as whole numbers, tables and 
graphs, and math facts and concepts. Differences arise in the 
emphasis given to more analytic concepts; students in 
high-poverty schools are exposea to less problem solving 
(54 percent, compared with 80 percent in low-poverty schoo s), 
word problems (76 percent and 84 percent), and skills to build 
mathematics reasoning and analytic ability (51 percent and 
62 percent) (Abt Associates, 1933). 

These differences appear as well in a recent assessment of urban 
schools by the RAND Corporation. The report asserts that "even 
when remedial instruction does teach students how to read, write 
and figure, it does not teach them how those skills are used in 
adult life. Remedial classes teach skills subjects in isolation from 
one another and leave it up to the student to see and exploit the 
connections." Combined with a stultifying structure and little 
reward for higher expectations, instruction in high-poverty 
schools makes for an "impoverished education" (Hill, i992). 



High-Poverty Schools and the 
National Education Goals 

The National Education Goals constitute a broad consensus as 
the long-range aims of all schools, regardless of their 
circumstances. To suggest how far the nation needs to move, 
section examines the performance of high- and low-poverty 
schools against the national goals. 

As the first national assessment of the comparative performar 
of high- and low-poverty schools on the national goals, the 
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analyses presented in this report should be considered 
p?elS A more comprehensive indicators system could 
provSe a better picture of school Performance Several 
qualifications conceming this information should be noted. 

« Student performance on the national goals is not solely 
the responsibility of the education system. The wider 
community must share accountability for improved 
performance. 

A broad examination of performance could help guide 
reform efforts by pointing out the need to regard 
student outcomes in a larger educational context. 

• Averages mask the full range of performance of schools 
in different poverty categories. Serine high-poverty 
schools are showing that their students can perform at 
or above national average levels in reading arid 
mathematics and that they score at acceptable levels on 
other indicators as well. These schools car; set interim 
benchmarks for other high-poverty schools to attain in 
moving toward higher performance standaids. 

The remainder of this section presents information on school 
outcomes by level of school poverty for each of the six Qoals. 
Lcept where noted, the Prospects study (Abt Associates, 1 993) is 
the primary source of information on the goals. 

Goal 1: "All children in America will start school ready to 
learn "The National Education Goals Panel measures student 
ea "ess to learn at the point of entry into kindergarten. NMi.ie 
he Prospects study's sample of first-graders does not strictly 
address ?he question of readiness of kindergartners the results 
?nr fir t-ar^^^^ assessed by their teachers in the fall would be 
exp Sed to correlate strongly with the results for kindergartners. 
The Prospect, data can provide a preliminary indication of how 
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well prepared young children are for formal schooling along 
several dimensions of readiness. 



Although the differences between high-poverty and low-poverty 
schools are not always large, teachers report that first-graders in 
high-poverty schools come to school disadvantaged by greater 
health, emotional, and educational problems (see exhibit 8). More 
than a fifth of the first-graders in high-poverty schools are 
perceived by their teachers as having general health problems, 
almost twice the percentage in low-poverty schools. The Goals 
Panel report suggests that students from low-income families 
have limited access to routine, preventive health care. 

To benefit fully from schooling, first-graders need to come to 
school eager to learn and able to concentrate and follow 
instruction. Although teachers in both high- and low-poverty 
schools believe that most students possess these characteristics to 
some degree, teachers describe more students in low-poverty 
schools as demonstrating maturity, following directions, paying 
attention, working hard, and displaying creativity. 

Different childhood opportunities are reflected in children's ability 
to use language and their overall ability to perform successfully in 
school. More first-graders are judged to have high overall ability 
in low-poverty schools than in high-poverty schools. 

Goal 2: "The high school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent." Retention in grade is one indication of early 
learning problems. Research has shown that retention in grade 
(being overage) increases the likelihood of dropping out, when 
other factors such as student performance are held constant 
(Meisels 1992). Retention rates in high-poverty schools far excead 
those in low-poverty schools. By grade 4, about 26 percent of all 
students in high-poverty schools have been held back one or 
more times, compared with only 1 0 percent in low-poverty 
schools. In some high-poverty schools, two-thirds of the 
fourth-graders had been retained at least once. 
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Absenteeism and tardiness also can indicate problems that may 
be precursors to dropping out. Even in first and fourth grades, 
students are somewhat more likely to be absent or late for class 
in high-poverty schools than in low-poverty schools. For example, 
students miss at least two more days in the school term, on 
average in high-poverty schools than in low-poverty schools^ 
Differences become more apparent by the eighth grade; students 
in high-poverty schools miss an average of 1 1 days of school each 
year compared with 7 days in low-poverty schools. 
Eighth-grader- in high-poverty schools are three times more likely 
to be tardy for class, averaging eight late instances a year, 
compared with two late instances among students in low-poverty 
schools. 

Although national information on student dropout rates by 
school poverty is limited, the National Educational Longitudinal 
Study (NELS) reported nationally representative information on 
students who dropped out between grades 8 and 10. Students in 
high-poverty schools (described as having 50 percent or more 
poor children) are 57 percent more likely to leave schoo by grade 
10 than are students in schools with low-poverty levels (between 
6 and 20 percent). They are more than twice as likely to drop out 
than are students attending schools in the 0 to 5 percent poverty 
range. 

Goal 3: "American students will leave grades four, eight 
and twelve having demonstrated competency in 
challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, 
science, history and geography: and every school wi 
ensure that all students learn to use their mmds well, so 
they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our modern 
economy." 

Goal 4- "U.S. students will be first in the world in science 
and mathematics." Goals 3 and 4 establish high aims for the 
performance of students in "every school." Although 
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standardized tests are imperfect measures, they are currently the 
most reliable indicators available across large numbers of schools. 

The percentile results for reading and math in grades 1 , 4, and 8 
are displayed across the full range of school poverty (see 
exhibit 9) First-graders in high-poverty schools start school at a 
disadvantage, scoring 27 percentile points lower in reading and 
32 percentile points in math behind their peers in low-poverty 
schools. High-poverty schools appear unable to close the initial 
gap, which increases in both grades 4 and 8. 

It is important to examine the distribution of achievement as well 
as average scores within low- and high-poverty schools. The 
distribution of scores in reading among fourth-grade 
hiqh-achievers (above 75th percentile) and low-achievers (below 
the 35th percentile) is shown for high- and low-poverty schools 
(see exhibit 1 0). In high-poverty schools, the distribution is 
skewed toward low achievement; 8 percent of students are 
hiqh-achievers in reading and 56 percent are low-achievers. In 
low-poverty schools the pattern is reversed: 40 percent of the 
students are high-achievers and only 1 5 percent are low-achievers. 

The Prospects researchers also assessed student performance 
against criterion-referenced outcomes. Unlike the normed 
comparisons, the criterion scores are intended to indicate 
proficiency against performance levels that are considered 

adequate to demonstrate satisfactory mastery of the material. The 
fourth-grade reading scores illustrate performance gaps against a 
criterion test (see exhibit 1 1 ). On a low skill objective, 
understanding word meanings, students in high-poverty schools 
do about 60 percent as well in attaining the objective as students 
in low-poverty schools. The gap widens for increasingly complex 
skills On a more complex skill, critically assessing information, 
students in high-poverty schools demonstrate mastery at only 
30 percent of the rale of students in low-poverty schools. 
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Exhibit 9 

Achievement Scores in Percentiles, by 
Level of School Poverty: Grades 1, 3, 4, 7, and 8 





Reading, by Level of School Poverty 




Grade 


All 
Schools 


0-19% : 


i0%-34% : 


l5%-49% ! 


50%-74% i 


?5%-10G% 


1— Fall '91 


51 


60 


58 


50 


45 


— 


3— Spring '91 

4— Spring '9/ 


57 
57 


66 


60 
6C 


55 
55 


47 
46 


30 
28 


7— Spring '91 

8— Spring '92 


55 
5d 


66 1 
65 


64 
65 


50 
50 


38 
40 


21 
22 


— 


Math, by Level of School Poverty 




Grade 


AH 
Schools 


0-19% 


20%-34% 


35%-49% 


50%-74% 


75%-100% 


1— Fall '91 


55 


66 


64 


50 


46 


34 1 


3— Spring '91 

4— Spring '92 


57 
55 


66 


60 
57 


53 
52 


52 
45 


33 j 
29 j 


7— Spring '91 
1 8— Spring '92 


54 
52 


65 
63 


61 
60 


50 
46 


42 
41 


24 
24 

, — — I 



Exhibit reads- On the tall reading lesi, lUM-yiauc,. .^v. v ^- 

average performed better than 60 percent of students in the nation. 

Note: Percentiles should be interpreted as scoring above a given 

percentage of students nationally. 
Source: Prospects (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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Goal 5; "Every adu'lt American will be- literate and will 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a 
global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship." Although all parents can help their children 
succeed in school, parents who are literate are able to assist their 
children directly in reading and language development. 

One-third of parents in high-poverty schools lack a high school 
diploma or General Educational Development (GED) certificate. By 
comparison, only 3 percent of parents, on average, in 
low-poverty schools do not have at least a high school education 
(Abt Associates, 1993). 

As part of the Prospects study, parents were asked to identify 
their native language and the level of their proficiency in English. 
Although self-evaluations are necessarily judgmental and prone to 
overstatement, the responses to literacy questions reflect 
substantial differences. Among parents of fourth-graders in 
high-poverty schools, 33 percent had a native language other 
than English, compared with 5 percent in low-poverty schools. 

Among these parents with a non-English-speaking background: 

• 46 percent indicated that they could not understand 
English very well, compared with 9 percent in low-poverty 
schools; 

• 48 percent indicated that they could not read English very 
well, compared with 13 percent in low-poverty schools. 

Goal 6: "Every school in America will be free of drugs and 
violence and will offer a disciplined environment conducive 
to learning." teaming is difficult in schools where students fear for 
their safety or drug use is widespread. High-poverty elementary 
schools exhibit signs of serious misbehavior according to principal 
reports. Students in these schools have principals who— 
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see physical conflict as a problem (81 percent of 
students in high-poverty schools compared with 
31 percent in low-poverty schools); 

see verbal abuse of teachers as a problem (53 percent of 
students in high-poverty schools compared with 
14 percent in low-poverty schools); 

regard physical abuse of teachers as a problem 
(18 percent in high-poverty schools compared with 
3 percent in low-poverty schools); and 

believe that use of illegal drugs is a problem (13 percent 
in high-poverty schools compared with 5 percent in 
low-poverty schools). 



Policy Implications 

The Chapter 1 program cannot ignore the larger school and 
community context in which children are educated and spend 
their time The needs of students and the capacity of schools to 
address these needs vary with the poverty level of the community. 

Generally the disadvantages associated with attending 
hiqh-poverty schools are larger than those expenenced by 
children attending schools in the next highest poverty category 
(e q 60 to 74 percent on subsidized lunch). While problems in 
school performance and behavior appear to rise with the poverty 
of the school, they are of a different magnitude in the highest 
poverty category. Indeed, only in the elemental schools with 75 
to 1 00 percent poverty did the performance of children who 
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were not participating in the subsidized iunch progrcm drop 
below the national average scores. Even in the elementary schools 
with 60 to 74 percent poverty, those students not on subsidized 
lunch generally scored better than the national average. 

This assessment of the current situation in high- and low-poverty 
schools suggests the following policy implications: 

• Achieving the National Education Goals for all 
students will not be possible without a 
fundamental transformation of how schools 
provide educational services. High-poverty schools 
will have a more difficult time reaching these goals 
without additional assistance. Although there is clear 
evidence of relative improvement in performance of 
at-risk students since 1970, the gap separating the 
outcomes of students in high- and low-poverty schools 
remains large for all the national goals. Moreover, the 
achievement gap appears to widen as students move 
through the grades. 

• No single cause can be identified as the primary 
explanation for the lower performance of students 
in high-poverty schools; as a result, reforms must 
be comprehensive and systemic. In high-poverty 
schools, economically disadvantaged parents are less 
able to provide their children with the opportunities 
other parents can provide, and they may lack some of 
the know-how required to help their children succeed in 
school. Many high-poverty schools lack the extra 
resources they need, but they also may not use current 
resources wisely, as evidenced by the high proportion of 
funds for noninstructional expenditures and teachers' 
reports of inadequate basic supplies. Morale of staff is 
relatively low, and teachers' discretion over basic school 
policies and classroom decisions is clearly more limited in 
many of these schools than in low-poverty schools. 
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Moreover, the instruction does not incorporate as nnuch 
modern thinking about the need for teaching advanced 
sitills along with the basics. Although the time spent on 
instruction in the core subjects of reading and 
mathematics is similar in high- and low-poverty schools, 
students in high-poverty areas are not receiving the extra 
learning opportunities they need to close the 
achievement gap. 

• The Chapter 1 program cannot hope to enable 
students in high-poverty schools to meet the 
national goals within any reasonable period if the 
program continues to operate as it does currently. 

Chapter 1 is now a mature program. Many high-poverty 
schools have received Chapter 1 aid for decades, and yet 
their performance falls far short of the high standards of 
accomplishment that the National Education Goals have 
set for every school and all American children. 

The next part of this report examines the operations of the 
Chapter 1 program, with attention to the impact of reforms 
introduced in the 1988 amendments. (For a complete description 
of the characteristics of high- and low-poverty schools, see the 
supplementary volume on Prospects, the National Longitudinal 
Study of Chapter 1 .) 
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PART II 



THE CHAPTER 1 
PROGRAM 



Where Chapter 1 Dollars Go 



Although the purpose of Chapter 1 is to break the link between poverty 
and low achievement, especially in districts with concentrations of 
poverty, more than 90 percent of all school districts and over 70 percent 
of public elementary schools receive Chapter 1 funds under the current 
formula. 

Fourteen percent of high-poverty elementary schools receive no Chapter 1 
funding, and one-third of the low-achieving children (who score at the 
35th percentile or below on reading tests) in elementary schools with 
poverty rates over 75 percent do not receive Chapter 1 services. 

Funding formulas that allocate more money on the basis of low-achieving 
students create a disincentive for schools to demonstrate achievement 
gains. 

Because Chapter 1 funds are allocated to counties based on census data, 
areas that experience large demographic shifts may be underfunded or 
overfunded until new Census data are released. 

The current use of state average per-pupil expenditures as an adjustment 
for geographic differences in the cost of education has been criticized for 
underestimating costs in low-income, low-expenditure states— thus 
providing the neediest states and districts with less federal assistance. 
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Chapter 1 

Where Chapter 1 Dollars Go 



This is the time to improve Chapter I, to help 
more children by helping the schools most m 
need. For too long. Congress has been 
spreading the money like peanut butter- 
thinly and evenly to most school districts. 
That way, the program is palatable to all. But 
it doesn't do much good in resource-poor 

schools. ^, 

—Washington Post, January 21, 1993 

Chapter 1 is intended to break the link between family poverty 
and low student achievement, particularly for children in schools 
with high concentrations of poverty. To support this goal, the 
Chapter 1 formula targets federal funds to school distncts based 
primarily on their numbers of children from low-income families. 
Schools become eligible for the program on the basis of their 
poverty ranking within the district, but schools receive funds in 
accordance with their educational need (typically, the number of 
children meeting the district's definition of low achievement). 
Also influencing the final distribution of funds are an adjustment 
for differences in the cost of education across states, provisions 
allowing local discretion in school eligibility, and procedures for 
actually allocating funds among eligible schools. 

This chapter provides an overview of the Chapter 1 funding 
process and its effects on the distribution of funds. Key issues in 
targeting include the tension between focusing funds where the 
needs are greatest and spreading funds to reach the maximum 
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number of needy students, as well as questions about the 
accuracy and possible unintended consequences of each 
mechanism used in allocating funds. 



Current Procedures for 
Alloca on of Chapter 1 Funds 

Chapter 1 grants for local education agencies (LEAs) are allocated 
through two formulas: Basic Grants and Concentration Grants. 
Basic Grants currently distribute roughly 90 percent of the funds, 
and Concentration Grants distribute the remaining 10 percent. 
The federal govemment allocates Basic and Concentration Grants 
to the county level, primarily using the number of poor 
school-age children (ages 5-17) from the last decennial census. 
The county allocations are adjusted using state average per-pupil 
expenditures (limited to betv ^een 80 and 1 20 percent of the 
national average), a factor intended to compensate for 
differences in the cost of education across states. States then 
suballocate these funds to school districts in accordance with the 
number of children from low-income families in each district, 
using the census, participation in the subsidized lunch program, 
or other data on children from low-income families. 

The main provisions for targeting Chapter 1 Basic Grants have 
remained the same since the early 1 970s. Basic Grants are _ 
allocated in proportion to each county's share of the nation s 
number of formula-eligible children-primarily poor school-age 
children identified in the decennial census. A hold-harmless 
provision guarantees that each county receives at least 85 percent 
of its preceding year's allocation. The 1988 amendments also 
added a state minimum guarantee. 
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The second component, Concentration Grants, was added in the 
i378 amendments. Concentration Grants provide additional 
Chapter 1 funds to counties with very high numbers or 
percentages of poor children, on the grounds that high-poverty 
communities face unusual burdens in meeting the educational 
needs of their children. Counties receive Concentration Grants 
when their population of formula-eligible children exceeds either 
6,500 children or 1 5 percent of children ages 5-17 in the county. 
There is a state minimum guarantee but no hold-harmless 
provision. Concentration Grants were first authorized in 1978 
and funded in 1979 through 1981 . The formula for 
Concentration Grants was modified in the 1988 reauthonzation; 
funds were appropriated in 1989 and have continued since. 

When school districts receive their Chapter 1 allocations from the 
states, they combine Basic and Concentration Grants, using the 
two funding streams as one. Within a school district, a school is 
eligible for the Chapter 1 program if its attendance area has a 
poverty rate that is relatively high for that district (typically based 
on data from the subsidized lunch or Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children programs). In general, districts select the 
schools that rank the highest on measures of poverty, but the law 
allows several exceptions to a strict ranking. Among them are the 
"grade span" option, which allows districts to limit sen/ices to 
designated grades; the "no wide variance" option, which allows 
districts to serve all schools if the range in school poverty rates is 
narrow; the "25 percent" option, which allows districts to 
designate as eligible for Chapter 1 services any attendance area 
where at least 25 percent of children are from low-income 
families; and the "grandfather" option, which allows districts to 
continue programs for one additional year in schools no longer 
eligible for Chapter 1 sen/ices. 

The allocation of funds among eligible schools is based on the 
number and needs of children to be sen/ed— that is, 
low-achievers— rather than the number of poor children. 
Generally, rankings of schools by subsidized lunch participation 
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correspond to rankings by low achievement, but there are 
exceptions An analysis of six urban school districts found that two 
districts showed negative correlations between subsidized lunch 
participation and numbers of low-achieving students (Westat, 
1992a) One possible explanation is that these districts appear to 
have large popul^/Jons of illegal immigrants, whose children may t 
less likely to apply for subsidized lunch. Secondary school students 
are also much less likely than elementary school students to 
participate in the subsidized lunch program. 



Effects of Current 
Targeting Procedures 

The current targeting procedures affect the numbers of schools 
that provide Chapter 1 seivices, the amount of funds they receive 
based on numbers and need, and the distribution of Chapter 1 
funds across counties. 



S chool Participation in Chapte r 1 

About 52,000 schools, half of all schools in the country, receive 
Chapter 1 funds. While 71 percent of public elementary schools 
provide Chapter 1 services, only 30 percent of public secondary 
schools (grades 9-1 2) participate in Chapter 1 . Among nonpublic 
schools, 42 percent of Roman Catholic schools enroll students 
who participate in the program; 6 percent of other religious 
schools and 13 percent of secular private schools also have 
students who participate (Anderson, 1992). 
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l=7fo, federal support. Substantial numbers of schools at all 

S rly'lX^Spate in the P'O^-'-^-^^lX'Tr^^y' 
almost half of the schools serving fewer than 1 0 percent poor 

Xfrwith poverty rates over 75 percent do not receive 
Chapter 1 sen/ices (Abt Associates, 1993). 

AllocaHon ofFimdstoS^ 

TargetingofFimdsto^^ 



,3.lningthed.t.butiono« 
Shows the impact of the Basic ana ^unLc 

poverty quartile. 
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Exhibit 12 

Distribution of School-Age Children, Poor Children, 
and Chapter 1 FY 1993 Funds Among Counties 





Counties 




Highest 
Poverty 
Quartile^ 


Second- 
Highest 
Poverty 
Quartile 


Second- 
Lowest 
Poverty 
Quartile 


Lowest 
Poverty 
Quartile 


Counties 

With 10 

largest 
Districts'' 


Children ages 5-17 


25% 


25% 


25% 


25% 


13% 


Poor children ages 5-17 


45% 


26% 


19% 


10% 


1 CO/ 1 

1 D 70 1 


Basic Grants 


42% 


26% 


20% 


12% 


19% 


Concentration Grants 


52% 


32% 


14% 


2% 


25% 


Total LEA grants 


43% 


26% 


20% 


11% 


20% 


Targeting ratio: LEA 
grant share connpared 
) with share of poor 
j children ages 5-17 


.96 


1.00 


1.05 


1.10 


1.25 



Exhibit ^eads; 45 percent of the nation's poor children live in the highest-poverty 
counties, which receive only 43 percent of Chapter 1 grants to LEAs. 



Note: In order to permit connparisons with the sinnulations of fornnula options in 
Part 111, FY 1993 allocations were calculated without the current 85 percent 
hold-harmless provision, which would phase in major shifts over a number 
of years. Puerto Rico's allocation was held constant from FY 1992. All other 
current formula provisions were retained. 

^Each poverty quartile contains roughly one-fourth of the nation's school-age children, 
according to the 1990 census. 

''The 10 largpst school districts and their counties are New York (Bronx, King, New York, 
Queens, and Richmond); Los Angeles; Chicago (Cook); Dade; Philadelphia; Houston (Hams); 
Detroit (Wayne); Broward; Fairfax; and Dallas. 

Source: Pelavin Associates (1993). 
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The highest-poverty counties, which serve 25 percent of all 
school-age children and 45 percent of poor children, receive 
43 percent of the funds. The targeting ratio shows that the share of 
fundina in the highest poverty quartile is 96 percent of these 
counties' share of the nation's poor children. The counties in the 
second poorest poverty quartile receive funding proportionate to 
their share of poor children, while the richest two quartiles receive a 
disproportionately high share of funding. The final column of exhibit 
1 2 shows that the counties containing the 1 0 largest school districts 
receive 20 percent of Chapter 1 grants, while enrolling only 
1 6 percent of the nation's poor children. 

Disparities between counties' share of poor children and share of 
Chapter 1 funding occur in part because of the cost of education 
adjustment, which increases allocations to high-expenditure 
states- while these states tend to have lower poverty rates, the 
adjustment may be justified by the higher cost of providing 
educational services in these states. 

Concentration Grants are targeted more heavily on the 
highest-poverty counties, which receive 52 percent of 
Concentration Grant funds and 42 percent of Basic Grant funds. 
But because Concentration Grants allocate only 1 1 percent of 
Chapter 1 funds, they have little influence on overall funding 
patterns. Moreover, Concentration Grants are less concentrated 
than they could be: 66 percent of counties receive Concentration 
Grants, and 1 5 percent of Concentration Gr-:, t funds go to 
counties with below-average poverty rates ..see exhibit 1 2). 
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The Need for Accurate Data on 
Child Poverty 

Because Chapter 1 funds are allocated to counties based on 
dSenr^af census data, areas that experience large demograph.c 
shifts over the course of the decade may be Pr°P°rt>onal y 
overfunded or underfunded until new census data are released 
Areas that experience increases in their population of poor children 
d^not r^^^^^^^^^ 1 funds for these new children until the next 

censu wh e areas with a declining poverty population continue to 
ieive funds for children who are no longer there. In faa school 
dTsthct allocations will not reflect the 1 990 ce;^^^ data untii .he 
1 993-94 school year, because of the foiv^ard funding of the 
Chapter 1 program and lags in completing tabulations of the 
decennial census. 

Substantial shifts in the distribution of child poverty did in fact 
occur between 1980 and 1990. Nationally the number of 
school-age children in poverty rose by 5 percent, from 
7 7 million to 8.1 million. At the state level, however, 2. states 
expeTi need declines of up to 34 percent, while the o her 
states saw increases of up to 67 percent. Generally, the 
distribution of school-age poor children is shifting westward 
from the Northeast, with changes ranging frorri -38 to 
Is^percent in states' shares of poor children (see exhibit 13). 
The states with the largest gains in child poverty are 
sometimes, but not always, the same as the states with the 
highest rates of child poverty (see exhibit 14). 

The shifts in poverty will cause major changes in the 
distr b t ion of Chapter 1 funding across the states. If the 
FY 1992 allocations, which used the 1980 census, had been 
based inst ad on the 1 990 census-and if there were no 
p ovision in the formula to limit abrupt changes in und,ng-24 
state would have received up to 46 percent more funding 
than their actual FY 1992 allocations, while 26 states would 
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have lost up to 37 percent of their allocations. However, the 
currentChapter 1 hold-harmless provision v/ould result in the 
phasing in of these funding shifts over a number of years. 



Adjusting for Differences in the 
Cost of Education 

School districts in different parts of the country face different 
costs when they purchase educational services. The current 
Chapter 1 formula adjusts allocations using an index of state 
per-pupil expenditures as a proxy for the cost of education. 
The per-pupil expenditure factor is bounded to between 
80 percent and 120 percent of the national average. 

Expenditure per pupil is clearly an imperfect cost adjustment, 
reflecting not only cost differences among states but also other 
factors such as state fiscal capacity and preference for 
spending on education. Comparisons with two other 
cost-related factors, average teacher salaries and average 
private-sector wages, suggest that the per-pupil expenditure 
factor systematically overestimates the cost of education in 
higher-income states and underestimates it in lower-income 
states. The current cost factor redistributes Basic Grant funds 
mainly away from relatively low-income states in the South to 
relatively high-income states in the Northeast, shifting a total 
of approximately $364 million in FY 1993, or 6 percent of 
Chapter 1 Basic Grants (Pelavin, 1993). 

Costs may vary considerably more within states than across 
states. However, the current formula does not adjust for 
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within-state cost differences, and there is no nationally uniform 
cost index at the county or school district level. 

(See the supplementary volume on Targeting, Formula, and 
Resource Allocation Issues for more information on these topics.) 
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yfhere Chapter 1 Dollars Go 



Chapter 1 Participants 



• The Chapter 1 program serves approximately 5.5 million students. 
Although Chapter 1 participants are more likely than non participants to 
attend high-poverty schools, the program also serves many students in 
relatively well-off schools. 

• The average achievement of all students in high-poverty schools (those 
with at least 75 percent poverty) is about the same as that of Chapter i 
students in low-poverty schools (those with poverty levels below 
20 percent). 

• Chapter 1 programs serve a greater number of LEP students than Title VII, 
the federal bilingual education program targeted specifically for LEP 
students; 35 percent of all lEP students are in Chapter 1 and 1 5 percent 
of Chapter 1 students are LEP. 

• Yet the Chapter 1 program is only permitted to serve LEP students whose 
educational needs stem from educational deprivation and are not solely 
related to limited English proficiency. 

« By the seventh grade, 41 percent of Chapter 1 participants had been 
retained in grade one or more times, compared with 20 percent of ail 
students. Students who have been retained in grade are less likely to 
complete high school. 

9 The scores of Chapter 1 students ranked them in the bottom fourth of 
U S students in readinc and math on nationally normed tests The 
average performance o'f Chapter 1 students did not improve from the 
third to fourth grade relative to the nation. 

• Students who performed above the 35th percentile on standardized tests 
were unlikely to be represented among participants in Chapter 1 or otner 
' compensatory education. 



Chapter 1 Participants 



SO 



Chapter 2 

Chapter l^ar^^ 



Of course, these children perform less well on 
standardized tests; the whole system conspires 
to teach them less. But when the results come 
in, we are only too happy to excuse ourselves 
and turn around to blame the children or 

their parents. 

—The Commission on Chapter 1, December 10, 1992 



The Chapter 1 program serves approximately 5.5 million students 
(Sinclair & Gutmann, 1993). In each participating school, students 
become eligible for the program on the basis of their low 
achievement, typically measured by standardized tests with 
allowance for teacher judgment. From the eligible students, 
schools select those who have the gtaatest need, and these 
students receive Chapter 1 sen/ices. 



Participation and Poverty 

Although Chapter 1 participants are more likely than 
nonparticipants to attend high-poverty schools, the program a sc 
serves many students in relatively well-off schools (see exhibit 1 5 
Because Chapter 1 serves such a high proportion of the nation's 
schools especially at the elementary level, the program is found 
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in schools with high overall student performance as well as in 
schools where many students are doing poorly. As a result, the 
profile of participants differs across districts and schools; a 
student whose test scores are slight'y below the national norm 
could qualify for Chapter 1 services in a generally high performing 
school but not in one with low overall performance. These 
achievement differences tend to be related to school poverty. 
Indeed the average achievement of a// students in high-poverty 
schools is about the same as Chapter 1 participants in low-poverty 
schools. Chapter 1 students in high-poverty -hools score well above 
other Chapter 1 participants (see exhibit 16). 

At the same time, however, Chapter 1 students are found in 
greater proportions in higher-poverty schools. They make up only 
4 percent of the total enrollment in low-poverty schools, rising to 
29 percent of the enrollment, on average, in high-poverty schools. 

Moreover Chapter 1 students individually are characterized by 
substantial socioeconomic disadvantage, including participation in 
subsidized breakfast and lunch, low family income, and low 
educational attainment of parents. Although some 27 percent of 
parents of Chapter 1 participants did not complete the Prospects 
questionnaire, responses from those parents who did suggest 
that Chapter 1 students are at least twice as likely to be 
economically disadvantaged as other students. According to 
fourth-graders' parents, 46 percent of Chapter 1 participants 
receive free or reduced-price breakfast and 65 percent receive 
subsidized lunch, compared with 21 and 33 percent, respectively, 
of all students. One-third of Chapter 1 families have total annua 
incomes of under $10,000; by comparison, only 14 percent of all 
families of fourth-graders have incomes this low. In addition, over 
one-fourth (28 percent) of Chapter 1 parents have not graduated 
from high school or earned an equivalency certificate, compared 
with 9 percent of parents of nonparticipants. 
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Exhibit 16 

Reading Scores for A!!. Students and Chapter 1 
Participants, by Level of School Poverty: 
Fourth Grade, Spring 1992 
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Exhibit reads: The average achievement of all students in high-poverty 
schools is about the same as Chapter 1 participants in 
low-poverty schools. Chapter 1 students in high-poverty schools 
score well below other Chapter 1 participants. 

Source: Prospects (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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Racial/ethnic minorities are also more likely to participate in 
Chapter 1 , relative to their representation in 
elementary/secondary schools. According to state reports, 
41 percent of all Chapter 1 participants are white, 28 percent are 
black 27 percent are Hispanic, 2 percent are American Indian or 
Alaska Native, and 3 percent are Asian or Pacific Islander (Sinclair 
& Gutmann, 1993). 



Limited English-Proficient 
Students 

Chapter 1 serves more limited English-proficient (LEP) students 
than does Title VII, the federal bilingual education program 
targeted specifically for LEP students. Projections from a nationally 
representative sample of districts (1991) and schools (1 992) 
indicate that the overall number of LEP students is growing, nsing 
from 1 .4 million in 1 985-86 to 2.3 million in 1 991-92 
(Development Associates, 1 993). 

A nationally representative survey found in 1 991 that 35 percent 
of the nation's LEP students were in Chapter 1 programs 
(Development Associates, 1993). These 800,000 students account 
for 15 percent of the 5.5 million Chapter 1 participants reported 
by the states in 1990-91 (Sinclair & Gutmann, 1993). By contrast, 
Title VII served a reported 310,000 students in fiscal year 1991 . 
According to data from the nationally representative Prospects 
study 1 7 percent of first-graders and 22 percent of 
fourth-graders in Chapter 1 were LEP; in the eighth grade, 
about 9 percent of Chapter 1 reading participants were LEP 
(Abt Associates, 1993). 
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Chapter 1 Students and the 
National Education Goals 

Part 1 examined the performance of high- and low-povert/ 
schools benchmarked to the National Education Goals. This 
section profiles Chapter 1 participants on several indicators keyed 
to the goals, suggesting the task involved in bringing Chapter 1 
students up to current levels of achievement. Again, averages 
mask the achievement of outstanding schools and Chapter 1 
projects but are used here to indicate general levels of 
performance. 

Goal 1: "All children in America will start school ready to 
/earn." The first National Education Goal is intended to enable all 
students to enter school ready to learn. Chapter 1 students, like 
other low-achieving students, enter school with several 
disadvantages. Approximately one-fifth (21 percent) of Chapter 1 
first-graders are described by their teachers as having some health 
or hygiene problem, compared with 17 percent of students not 
participating in Chapter 1 or other special programs. While 
teachers report that inadequate nutrition is a problem for 
6 percent of Chapter 1 first-graders, similar to students overall, 
inadequate rest affects 1 5 percent of the Chapter 1 first-graders, 
compared with 10 percent of all students. Teachers typically 
report lower levels of concentration and less motivation to learn 
among their Chapter 1 charges than among other 
students— 43 percent of Chapter 1 students have low attention 
spans and 28 percent lack motivation, compared with 23 and 
13 percent, respectively, of nonparticipants (Abt Associates, 1993). 

Chapter 1 students are less likely to have participated in preschool 
education programs than other students. One-third (33 percent) 
had no preschool experience at age 4, compared with 24 percent 
of nonparticipants. Yet Chapter 1 participants who attended 
preschool were at least twice as likely to participate in Head Start 
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as other students. Approximately 22 percent of the Chapter 1 
first-graders have participated in Head Start at age A, according 
to parents' reports (Abt Associates, 1 993). 

Goal 2: Hie high school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent." Because Chapter 1 services are provided 
primarily in elementary and middle schools, Chapter 1 's 
contribution toward this goal must be examined through 
evidence on early failure. Chapter 1 students appear to have 
several strikes against them in attaining the second National 
Education Goal- graduating from high school. Two predictors ot 
school success-<5rade promotion and attendance-were lower 
for Chapter 1 students than other students. Twenty-eight percent 
of Chapter 1 students have been held back at least once by the 
fourth grade, compared with 15 percent of all students. By the 
eighth grade, 41 percent of Chapter 1 participants have been 
retained in grade at least once, compared with 20 percent of all 
students. Even in the first grade, Chapter 1 students are reported 
more often by their teachers as having an absenteeism problern 
than are nonparticipants (1 2 percent compared with 7 percent) 
(Abt Associates, 1 993). 

Goal 3: "American students will leave grades four, eight 
and twelve having demonstrated competency m 
challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, 
science, history and geography; and every school will 
ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, so 
they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our modern 
economy." 

Goal 4- "U S. students will be first in the world in science 
and mathematics." Goals 3 and 4 establish high aims for the 
performance of students in "every school." Although 
standardized tests are imperfect measures, they are the most 
reliable indicators currently available across large numbers ot 
-schools. The poor school performance of Chapter 1 students is 
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most obvious on standardized achievement tests, as test scores 
are the most common measure for identifying students as eligible 
for Chapter 1 services. While Chapter 1 students are typically 
tested in reading and math, their low scores on these tests 
suggest that they may have difficulty as well on other core 
subjects identified in the third and fourth National Education 
Goals. 

Chapter 1 participants' average scores ranked them in the bottom 
fourth of U.S. students in reading and math on the nationally 
normed tests administered through the Prospects study. 
Participants in the high-poverty schools fared worst, typically 
scoring lower than other Chapter 1 participants. On average, 
Chapter 1 students in the high-poverty schools scored no better 
than the 20th percentile on the Prospects tests (see exhibits 1 7 
and 1 8) (Abt Associates, 1993). 

Data from the Prospects study indicate that the program is 
targeting children who score near the bottom on standardized 
tests. Yet not all low-performers are being served by Chapter 1 or 
other supplementary programs offered by the states and local 
school districts. Low-performers are much more likely to 
participate in Chapter 1 or other compensatory instruction in the 
earlier grades. Approximately 47 percent of low-achieving 
students (those who scored below the 35th percentile) in the first 
and fourth grades received compensatory education assistance in 
reading through Chapter 1 or some other supplementary 
program. This percentage declined to 22 percent by the eighth 
grade. In compensatory math, participation of low-achieving 
students averaged about 24 percent in the first grade and about 
37 percent in the fourth grade, falling to 1 3 percent served by the 
eighth grade. Even in the high-poverty schools (those with 
75 percent or more students on subsidized lunch), 38 percent of 
eighth-graders did not have Chapter 1 reading services available 
(Abt Associates, 1993). 
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Exhibit 17 
Third-Grade Scores of All Students and 
Chapter 1 Participants 
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f^xhibit ^eads- Chapter 1 participants in the third grade scored among the 
.xhibit bottom quarter of all students nationally on reading and math 
standardized tests. Perlomiance was lowest among 
Chapter 1 participants In high-poverty schools. 

Source: Prospects (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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Exhibit 18 

Seventh-Grade Scores of All Students and 
Chapter 1 Participants 

Reading Scores 
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• Sample too small to report. 

Exhibit readsiThe reading and math scores for Chapter 1 participants in the 
seventh grade were in the bottonn quarter of students nationally. 

Source: Prospects (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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Chapter 1 serves such a small percentage of higher-performing 
students that it is clear the program is focusing on the 
educationally disadvantaged. Students who performed above the 
isth percentile on the Prospects standardized tests were unlikely 
to be represented among participants in Chapter 1 or other 
compensatory instruction. Among the ^hird-grade cohort, less 
than 14 percent of those scoring between the 35th and the 75th 
percentiles participated in supplementary reading and about 
1 1 percent in math (Abt Associates, 1993). 

Goal 5- "Every adult American will be literate and will 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a 
global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship." ^h^\e an effective Chapter 1 program would 
helD ensure adequate academic preparation of all students tor 
adulthood, that portion of Goal 5 that seeks to achieve un^ersal 
literacy is particularly relevant to Chapter 1 's rnission. On the fifth 
National Edncation Goal, many Chapter 1 students are at a 
distinct disau.antage because more than one-fourth (28 percent) 
of their parents lack a high school diploma or an equivalency 
certificate By comparison, only 9 percent of nonparticipants 
parents lack a high school education. Chapter 1 Participants and 
their families may also lack proficiency in Enghsh^Chap er 1 
students are more likely than the general student populatKDn to 
come from non-English-language backgrounds. Aniong the 
parents of Chapter 1 fourth-graders, 20 percent indicate that 
English is not their native language, compared with 1 1 percent ot 
all parents (Abt Associates, 1 993). 

Goal 6- "Every school in America will be free of drugs and 
violence and will offer a disciplined environment conducive 
to learning." Learning is difficult in schools where students fear 
for their safety or drug use is widespread. Schools attended by 
Chapter 1 participarts are likely to be charactenzed by higher 
levels of disorder and drug use than schools generally, thus 
making it harder for students in Chapter 1 schools to attain he 
sixth National Education Goal. Moreover, a significant minonty ot 
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Chapter 1 students exhibit signs of serious misbehavior 
themselves in the elementary grades. Almost one-fifth 
(19 percent) show behavioral problems in first and fourth grade, 
disrupting the learning time for themselves and their classmates. 
For example, 19 percent of Chapter 1 participants in the fourth 
grade are described by their teachers as being highly disruptive in 
class twice the proportion of other students. Chapter 1 
participants in the eighth grade, however, are no more likely to 
be described as disruptive than are other students. Among 
fourth-graders, 4 percent of the Chapter 1 participants have been 
suspended from school at least once, compared with 1 percent of 
all students. By eighth grade, 1 5 percent of Chapter 1 
participants have been suspended., nearly double the rate of all 
students (Abt Associates, 1993). 

Chapter 1 students' poor performance on standardized tests and 
problems in grade retention and discipline indicate that the 
Chapter 1 program is targeting students who are at great risk of 
school failure. Subsequent chapters address the extent to which 
the program is adequately providing these students with the 
kinds of instruction and supplemental services needed to 
overcome their tremendous disadvantages. 

(For a more thorough discussion of the participation and 
performance of Chapter 1 students, see the supplementary 
descriptive volume on Chapter 1 services and the Prospects 
interim report.) 
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Instructional Services 



• Chapter 1 focuses on basic skills instruaion in language arts and 
mathematics in the elementary grades. 

ft Puilout classes are still most prevalent (74 percent) but schools have 
moved in the direaion of offering a combination of service delivery 
modes; indeed, in-class instruaion has doubled since 1985-86. 

• Chapter 1 programs do not often extend learning time; 9 percent offer 
before- and after-school instruction and 1 5 percent offer summer school 
Chapter 1 instruction. Seventy percent of regular classroom teachers 
report that Chapter 1 students are pulled out of regular instruction for 
their Chapter 1 services. 

• Chapter 1 employs about as many aides as teachers, many of whom 
provide direct instruction— especially in high-poverty schools. However, 
over 80 percent of aides have only a high school diploma. 

• Chapter 1 teachers have better credentials than their regular classroom 
teacher counterparts. 

m Chapter 1 preschool classes look similar to other early childhood programs 
such as Head Start, although the array of social services provided by Head 
Start are not typically provided in Chapter 1 . 

• Chapter 1 services in secondary schools emphasize basic skills remediation 
in isolation from the regular curriculum. The emphasis on basic skills 
instruction may be even more inappropriate for secondary school 
students, who need courses that accrue graduation credit and help 
prepare the students for gainful employment or further schooling. 
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Chapter 3 

Instructional Services 



The vision of Chapter 1 staff being treated as 
**poor relations" (i.e., isolated, considered less 
able, given less resources) was not supported 
by our research [an examination of 120 
schools]. Regardless of school poverty, most 
Chapter 1 teachers were considered 
specialists and respected for their expertise, 
were sought out for advice and acted as a 
resource to teachers, provided staff training, 
and often had advanced training or multiple 
certifications. 

— Chambers etal. (1993) 



Chapter 1 requires school districts to ensure that programs are of 
"sufficient size, scope, and quality to give reasonable promise of 
substantial progress toward meeting the special educational 
needs of the children being served" (Section 1 01 2[c][1 ]). Within 
this broad mandate, districts have great latitude in program 
design This chapter describes the services and staffing found in 
current Chapter 1 programs, pointing out their strengths and 
weaknesses when measured against ideas about sound 
educational practice. Changes in design overtime are discussed, 
and any differences in program design associated with the 
school's poverty level are described. 
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Subjects Taught in Chapter 1 

The Chapter 1 program provides instruction in reading, 
mathematics, and language arts, although there are no statutory 
or regulatory limits on the subject areas taught. More than 
95 percent of Chapter 1 elementary schools offer Chapter 1 
reading, and 69 percent offer Chapter 1 mathematics (see 
exhibit 19). An almost identical distribution of Chapter 1 subject 
areas is also found in Chapter 1 middle and secondary schools 
(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 

Over time, one change has been the increased prominence of 
instruction in English as a Second Language (ESL) in Chapter 1 
programs above the elementary grades. The proportion of middle 
and secondary school principals who reported offering ESL in 
their Chapter 1 program almost doubled from 1985-86 to 
1991-92, rising from 8 percent to 15 percent (Millsap, Moss & 
Gamse, 1993). 

Aside from this expansion in ESL, Chapter 1 subject areas have 
remained very stable. Although the National Education Goals 
have called for an expansion of the core subjects to include 
history, science, and geography, Chapter 1 continues to 
emphasize instruction in the bedrock subjects of reading and 
mathematics. 



Service Arrangements 

Pullout arrangements, where children receive their sen/ices 
outside the regular classroom, remain a predominant sen/ice 
configuration— 74 percent of elementary schools offered at least 
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some of their Chapter 1 services in limited pullout settings in 
1991-92 (a drop from 84 percent in 1985-86). Since 1985-86 
the percentage of schools offering in-class instruction has risen 
from 28 percent to 58 percent. The use of computer-assisted 
instruction has grown from 31 percent of all Chapter 1 
elementary schools in 1988-89 to 51 percent in 1991-92. 
After-school and summertime extended learning opportunities 
are more common now but remain a small percentage of the 
models used (9 and 1 5 percent, respectively) (see exhibit 20) 
(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 

A national study of before- and after-school programs indicates 
that low-income children are less likely to participate in such 
programs that can extend learning time. Approximately 
21 percent of children attending programs sponsored by the 
public schools are low-income (i.e., they participate in subsidized 
lunch), a smaller percentage than their percentage in public 
school enrollment (36 percent). Three percent of before- and 
after-school programs receive at least some lunding from 
Chapter 1. However, most rely on parent fees (Seppanen, Love, 
et al., 1993). 

Recent years have seen an increase in the number of schools that 
offer a variety of Chapter 1 models. Indeed, 82 percent of 
Chapter 1 elementary schools offered more than one program 
design in 1991-92 (Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 

Elementary schools with poverty levels at or above 75 percent are 
less likely than schools with poverty levels below 35 percent to 
provide Chapter 1 instruction in reading/language arts through 
pullout instruction (60 percent versus 92 percent) and are more 
likely to provide in-dass instruction with aides (44 percent versus 
17 percent) (Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). In other words, the 
typical program design in high-poverty schools is a mixture of 
pullout instruction and in-class help from aides, while the typical 
program in lower-poverty Chapter 1 schools relies much more 
heavily on pullout instruction. 
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The debate over appropriate program design in Chapter 1 often 
centers on the distinction between pullout instruction (usually 
provided by specialists) and in-class instruction. Pullout 
arrangements are often criticized for stigmatizing students and 
contributing to instructional fragmentation. However as 
illustrated by vignettes drawn from the Study of Academic 
Instruction for Disadvantaged Students (Knapp, Shields, & 
Turnbull, 1992), in-class settings may limit students' learning 
opportunities just as seriously as pullout settings (see exhibit 21). 
On the positive side, some high-quality instructional programs 
Dull children out of their classes for intensive help from specialists; 
when carefully targeted and well executed, such inten/entions can 
be highly effective. 



Time Spent in Instruction 

Chapter 1 instruction is generally offered for 30 minutes a day, 
five days a week. However, it does not necessarily add a full 
half-hour to the regular classroom instruction tnat children 
receive In the 1991-92 school year, 70 percent of elementary 
classroom teachers reported that students missed instruction in 
some academic subject during Chapter 1 reading/language arts 
instruction (see exhibit 22). Of this 70 percent, 56 percent 
indicated that students were missing regular reading/language 
arts activities during their Chapter 1 reading^^anguage arts 
instruction (Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). On average, 
Chapter 1 contributes only about 1 0 additional minutes ot 
academic instruction each day, consistent with findings from the 
earlier National Assessment. 

Before- and after-school projects, although increasing somewhat 
in frequency, are still found in only 9 percent of Chapter l 
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Exhibit 21 

Many Ways to Limit learning 

Instruction that addresses students' skill deficits in a narrow, sequential 
fashion can be found in both pullout and in-class settings. In sorrie 
elementary classes, students leave the room for low-level instruction; 
for example: 

• Five second-graders receive language-arts instruction in a separate 
Chapter 1 classroom. Using the same basal reader as the rest of the class 
but lagging sliahtly behind their classmates, they have a program with a 
he?,vy focus on basic skills; spelling, vocabulaiy, phonics, and decoding. 
They do much less extended reading than the rest of the class and virtually 
no extended writing. 

• A sixth-grade class has a Chapter 1 program in reading that serves 22 of 
the class's 30 students. In a pullout room, two teachers instruct the 
Chapter 1 students in rudimentary comprehension strategies (e.g., finding 
the main idea), the use of new vocabulary words, and phonics. 
Meanwhile, the other 8 students are reading and discussing novels with 
the regular teacher. 

In other classrooms, low-ievel instruction comes right into the room; 

• In a third-grade class, the teacher allows the instructional aide to choose 
which of the two reading groups she will work with. The aide usually 
chooses the lower group because she considers that group easier to 
prepare for. The two groups cover Vhe same skills but work in different 
readers. The main difference in instruction, according to the observer, is 
that the teacher gives her students more creative and demanding actrvities 
while the aide is less sure about when or how to offer explanations. 

• A first-grade class has a three-hour block of language arts instruction in 
the morning. Whole-class instruction is interspersed with small-group 
work, in which the regular teacher, regular aide. Chapter 1 teacher, and 
Chapter 1 aide each take one group. The teacher characterizes the 
Chapter 1 groups as providing "remediation for students with deficits in 
several skill areas." 

Source: Study of Academic Instruction for Disadvantaged Students 
(Knapp, Shields, & Turnbull, 1992). 
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elementary schools, as exhibit 20 showed. The infrequent use of 
out-of-school time for Chapter 1 instruction differs from common 
practice in other countries, where remedial services and academic 
and cultural enrichment activities are available to students as 
extracurricular activities. These classes are held after school, on 
weekends, and over vacation periods (Stevenson, 1993). 



Curriculum and Instruction 

What kind of academic program do schools offer to Chapter 1 
students? The answer to this question includes what skills 
students are taught, as well as the instructional methods teachers 
and aides employ. The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments 
emphasized the need to teach not only the basics of reading and 
mathematics but also "more advanced" skills. Yet basic skills 
continue to dominate Chapter 1 instruction. In the 1991-92 
school year, 84 percent of elementary school teachers reported 
that basic skills drill and practice was a major focus of Chapter 1 
reading instruction-nearly three times the 29 percent who said 
higher-order thinking skills were a major focus, The discrepancy 
was even greater in mathematics (see exhibit 23). The focus on 
mechanics and memorization found in traditional approaches to 
education for Chapter 1 students may unintentionally limit these 
students' access to challenging learning opportunities. In recent 
years, researchers have found that instructional practices that 
depart from the "conventional wisdom," as summarized in 
exhibit 24, can promote mastery of both basic and advanced skills 
for children at risk of academic failure (Knapp & Tumbull, 1 990). 
One feature of alternative practice, the use of flexible grouping, 
poses a problem for Chapter 1 programs (other than in 
schoolwide projects, which are discussed in a later chapter). 
Restricted by law to serving the students with the greatest need. 
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Exhibit 23 

Characterization of Chapter 1 Instruction 

Provided to Students, According to 
Elementary Classroom Teachers, 1991-92 



Percent Reporting Major Focus 
100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



B4 



Reading/Language arts 



"97 



i 54 






- A i 




















Mathematics 



^-'i^ Reinforcement of concepts ■ 


B| Altemate presentation 


Development of 


- ' taught In regular class 1 


■ of concepts taught 


higher-order 


(l.e,, drill and practice) 


in regular class 


thinking sl<ills 



Exhibit reads: According to 84 percent of elementary classroom teachers, 
basic skills drill and practice is a major focus of Chapter 1 
instnjction in reading/language arts. 

Source: Chapter 1 in Public Schools: The Chapter 1 Implementation Study 
(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse. 1993). 
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Exhibit 24 
Alternatives to Conventional Wisdom 



Conventional Wisdom 

An emphasis on learners' 
deficits— that is, what the 
"disadvantaged" student 
lacks in knowledge, 
intellectual facility, or 
experience 

Curriculum that teaches 
discrete skills in a fixed 
sequence from "basic" to 
"higher-order" skills 



Alternatives 

An emphasis on the knowledge 
students bring to school 



• Exclusive or heavy reliance 
on tearher-directed 
instruction 

• Classroom management 
principles uniformly applied 
across the school day so as to 
forestall disorder in the 
classroom 

• Long-term grouping of 
students by achievement or 
ability 



• Explicit teaching of how to function 
in the "culture" of the school 

• Early emphasis on appropriate 
"higher-order" tasks 

• Extensive opportunities to learn and 
apply skills in context 

• An emphasis on meaning and 
understanding in all academic 
instruction 

• A combination of teacher-directed 
and learner-directed instruction 

m Variation in classroom management 
approaches depending on kind of 
academic work being done 



• Some use of grouping arrangements 
that mix ability levels 

• More flexibility in grouping 
arrangements 



Source: Study of Academic Instruction for Disadvantaged Students 
{Knapp&TurnbulL1990). 
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these programs necessarily single out the participants in some 
way, whether in special settings or in their regular classrooms. 



Coordination of Chapter 1 
Services with the Regular 

Program 

District Chapter 1 coordinators reported in the 1990-91 school 
year that the main method of coordinating Chapter 1 was to 
encourage Chapter 1 staff and classroom teachers to discuss 
instruction or students (Millsap, Turnbull, et al., 1992). In the 
1991-92 school year, most classroom teachers (70 percent of 
elementary teachers and 72 percent of middle and secondary 
school teachers) reported that Chapter 1 staff participated in 
decisions on student progress in the regular school program 
(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). When teachers were asked to 
rate the quality of coordination between Chapter 1 and regular 
instruction, 90 percent of elementary Chapter 1 teachers and 
76 percent of elementary classroom teachers rated the 
coordination as good or excellent. Middle and high school 
teachers were less likely to rate the quality of coordination high 
(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 
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Group Size 

The median number of Chapter 1 students served in both in-class 
and limited pullout settings, as reported by district coordinators, 
was four, about the same as the median of five students 
estimated by Chapter 1 teachers in 1985-86 (Millsap, Turnbull, et 
al., 1992). Research suggests that providing instruction to groups 
of this size can boost student performance (Glass & Smith, 1979). 
However, a critical ingredient is the teacher's use of methods that 
actually capitalize on the small size of the group, and data are not 
available to show how often this happens. 



Grades Served by Chapter 1 

Although 70 percent of Chapter 1 participants are found in the 
elementary grades, the program does serve students younger and 
older than these more typical participants (see exhibit 25). 



Chapter 1 and Preschool Education 



Over the past 12 years, the proportion of Chapter 1 students 
served in prekindergarten has increased from 1 to 2 percent; the 
proportion in kindergarten has increased from 5 to 7 percent. 
Approximately one-quarter of kindergarten programs in the 
public schools include Chapter 1 services. Chapter 1 services 
supplement early childhood services provided to disadvantaged 
children under a number of federal, state, and local program 
authorities, as well as private sponsorship. Complementing the 
increase in the number of children receiving Chapter 1 services in 
preschool and kindergarten has been an increase in Head Start 
participation, which rose from 450,000 children ages 3 to 5 in 
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1985 to 620,000 children in 1991-92. More than 34 states fund 
preschool initiatives, primarily for at-risk children. In addition, 
school districts in all states are now required to offer kindergarten. 

At the same time, however, low-income children are less likely than 
others to participate in early childhood education. According to 
parents' reports, 42 percent of 3- to 5-year-olds from farr.ilies 
earning $10,000 or less were enrolled in preschool. By comparison, 
75 percent of children from families ■ ^rning over $75,000 
participate in early childhood educa' • (U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1991a). 

At present, the most common pattern of Chapter 1 service for 
preschool children is found in districts that do not offer a regular 
preschool program but use Chapter 1 to establish one. Chapter 1 
funds are sometimes combined with state compensatory 
education monies to support such programs. Preschool students 
become eligible for these Chapter 1 -funded programs on the 
basis of low performance on a "readiness" indicator or other 
screening device. 

Most Chapter 1 preschools, like Head Start, are half-day 
programs. Although Chapter 1 permits comprehensive services 
like those found in Head Start programs, local Chapter 1 
preschools typically provide them at a lower level than Head Start. 
Providing a wider array of services has recently been encouraged 
at the federal level (LeTendre, 1 991 ). 



Chapter 1 and S econdary Schools 

The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments authorized a separate 
Chapter 1 program specifically for secondary school pupils— Part 
C, the Secondary School Program for Basic Skills Improvement 
and Dropout Prevention and Reentry. Because this program has 
never been funded, however, the basic program remains the 
vehicle for sen/ing secondary school students. 
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In 1990-91, Chapter 1 students enrolled in grades 9-12 
accounted for just over 9 percent (483,000) of the total 
Chapter 1 population (Sinclair & Gutmann, 1993). Reasons for 
the low secondary school participation include district officials' 
preference for using Chapter 1 in elementary schools as an early 
intervention, and the reluctance of high school students to 
participate in Chapter 1 classes for which they receive no credit 
(Zeldin et al., 1991). This reluctance appears most often when 
Chapter 1 supports high school courses focusing on remedial 
reading and mathematics. 

In addition to instruction. Chapter 1 services in secondary schools 
include teachers' and counselors' efforts to motivate students to 
learn by building students' self-confidence and demonstrating 
links between academic performance and the fulfillment of 
personal goals (Zeldin et al., 1991). Although these activities are 
important, recent research shows that disadvantaged youth need 
a comprehensive program of challenging courses, high standards, 
career counseling, and related support services (Phelps et al., in 
press). 



Services to LEP Students 

By law, Chapter 1 programs are required to distinguish between 
educational deprivation and limited English proficiency when 
determining eligibility; 

Children receiving services to overcome a 
handicapping condition or limited English 
proficiency shall also be eligible to receive 
services under this party if they have needs 
stemming from educational deprivation and 
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not related solely to the handicapping 
condition or limited English proficiency. Stich 
children shall be selected on the same basis as 
other children identified as eligible for and 
selected to receive services under this part. 
Funds under this part may not be used to 
provide services that are otherwise required 
by law to be made available to such children 
(Section 1014[d][l]). 

The regulations and the Chapter 1 policy manual state that LEP 
children can receive Chapter 1 services, but that Chapter 1 funds 
may not be used to provide the supplemental educational services 
for LEP children that districts are required by lav^^ to provide. The 
Chapter program is to address children's educational 
deprivation, not their lack of English-language proficiency. In 
practice, however, educational deprivation and limited English 
proficiency are often indistinguishable (Strang & Carlson, 1992). 
Existing standardized tests and selection procedures generally 
cannot distinguish whether errors are caused by a lack of skills or 
a lack of English proficiency, and remediation of the former 
would seem to require improving the latter. 

The extent to which LEP students are excluded from Chapter 1 
sen/ices is not clear. According to a nationally representative study 
of Chapter 1 schools, 94 percent of elementary school principals 
who have LEP students report that district policies do not prevent 
those students from receiving Chapter 1 services (Millsap, Moss, 
& Gamse, 1 993). According to case study evidence (Strang & 
Carlson, 1992), some districts require LEP students to achieve oral 
language proficiency before being considered eligible for 
Chapter 1 . Because the process of achieving English proficiency 
can take sever?.l years, students may by then have reached a 
grade at which Chapter 1 services are no longer provided. 
Furthermore, the many districts that exempt LEP students from 
the routine administration of standardized tests may therefore fail 
to identify these students for Chapter 1 services. 
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Chapter 1 Instructional Staff 

Approximately 72,000 full-time-equivalent (FTE) Chapter 1 
teachers and 65,000 FTE Chapter 1 aides make up the Chapter 1 
instructional staff across the country. In the 1985-86 school year, 
there were approximately 69,000 teachers and 59,000 aides 
(Sinclair & Gutmann, 1 993). During the intervening years, the 
numbers dropped as funding declined but they have recovered 
since. 

The quality of these teachers and teacher aides is critical to the 
effectiveness of Chapter 1 . Chapter 1 teachers, at least in the 
elementary grades, now have higher academic credentials than 
their regular classroom counterparts. The assessment of 
Chapter 1 six years ago found that Chapter 1 teachers had 
virtually the same academic attainment as classroom teachers in 
the regular program, but between 1985-86 and 1991-92 the 
proportion of Chapter 1 teachers with a master's degree and 
above increased from 51 percent to 62 percent. Correspondingly, 
the proportion with only a bachelor's degree has dropped from 
21 percent to 12 percent (see exhibit 26) (Millsap, Moss, & 
Gamse, 1993). 

Chapter 1 teachers compare favorably with regular classroom 
teachers, according to principals. Some 37 percent of the 
Chapter 1 school principals rated the quality of Chapter 1 
teachers as higher than that of the average classroom teacher, 
while 62 percent rated them about the same (Millsap, Moss, & 
Gamse, 1993). 

Chapter 1 teachers are not the only providers of Chapter 1 
services. A significant amount of Chapter 1 instruction depends 
on the content knowledge and instructional skill of the 
instructional aides, who account for about half of all Chapter 1 
staff. In the 1990-91 school year, 63 percent of aides provided 
instruction when supervised by a Chapter 1 teacher; 20 percent 
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Exhibit 26 

Educational Attainment of Chapter 1 and Regular 
Teachers in Public Chapter 1 Elementary Schools, 
1985-86 and 1991-92 



Percent of 
Teachers 

100 



1985-86 



Chapter 1 teachers 



1991-92 






Chapter 1 teachers Regular teachers in 
Chapter 1 schools 



Level of Education: 


WBM Bachelor's degree ■ 


m Master's degree 


^ ' ] Beyond bachelor's degree 
" (but not master's) 


Beyond master's degree 



Exhibit reads- Of Chapter 1 teachers in public elementary schools in 1991-92, 
62 percent had a graduate degree, compared with 39 percent of 
regular teachers in Chapter 1 schools. 

Note: Figures may not add to 1 00 due to rounding. 

Sources: Chapter 1 in Public Schools: The Chapter 1 Implementation Study 

(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993); Survey of Schools Conducted for the 
Chapter 1 National Assessment (U.S, Department of Education, 1987). 
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provided instruction on their own, without tlie supervision of a 
Chapter 1 teacher or regular classroom teacher (Millsap, Turnbull, 
etal., 1992). Most Chapter 1 aides in elementary schools have 
only a high school diploma. Only 13 percent have a B.A. or B.S., 
and just 4 percent have more advanced formal education 
(Millsap, Moss, &Gamse, 1993). 

The highest-poverty Ch.apter 1 schools rely more heavily on aides 
for instruction. Eighty-five percent of schools with poverty levels 
at or above 75 percent use aides for instruction, compared with 
62 percent of schools with poverty levels below 35 percent. 
Another difference in program staffing across schools is the 
higher ratio of Chapter 1 students to Chapter 1 instructors 
(whether aides or teachers) in the highest-poverty schools. In the 
schools with at least 75 percent poverty, the ratio is 37 Chapter 1 
students to each full-time-equivalent instructor; in the schools 
with less than 35 percent poverty, the ratio is 24 to 1 (Millsap, 
Moss, &Gamse, 1993). 

Case studies have found that aides are often used in ways that 
conflict with the goals of active learning and problem solving: 
they "help" students by providing answers and giving directions 
that foster dependency on the part of students; teachers may 
regard aides as best suited for low-level skills instruction and 
design their tasks accordingly (Knapp, Shields, & Tumbull, 1992; 
Talbert, 1 992). When asked about the aides' qualifications for 
their Chapter 1 assignments, classroom teachers give a mixed 
report (see exhibit 27). Although most teachers call their aides 
"well qualified," 72 percent note that the aides' skills are not 
equivalent to those of a teacher, This is not surprising, given the 
limited educational backgrounds of aides, but it is a concern 
when aides are instructing students. 

Teachers and aides providing Chapter 1 ESL services are less likely 
than non-Chapter 1 personnel providing supplementary LEP 
sen/ices to have specialist credentials in English as a Second 
Language (ESL) or bilingual education (Strang & Carlson, 1992), 
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Exhibit 27 

Elementary Classroom Teachers* Assessment of 
Sn-Class Chapter 1 Instructional Aides 




qualified (13%) 

Percent of Teachers 
in Reading/Language Arts 

Exhibit reads' Approximately half of elemontary classroom teachers thought that 
Chapter 1 aides were well qualified but not equivalent to teachers. 

Source: Chapter 1 in Public Schools: The Chapter 1 Implementation 
Study (Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 
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According to data from the Prospects study, at grade 1 overall, 
39 percent of Chapter 1 teachers providing ESL services are 
certified in ESL In high-poverty schools, 54 percent of the 
Chapter 1 ESL teachers are certified in ESL (Abt Associates, 1 993). 

Although Chapter 1 currently supports professional development, 
the amount provided to each teacher and the design of this 
professional development offer little promise of contributing to 
ambitious National Education Goals. Surveys of teachers (Millsap, 
Moss, & Gamse, 1993) show that instructional staff in Chapter 1 
schools receive little intensive staff development; 

• One-third of Chapter 1 elementary teachers and 
one-fourth of Chapter 1 secondary teachers had 35 or 
more hours of staff development over the past 12 
months (including the summer). Only one-fourth of 
regular classroom teachers had 35 or more hours of staff 
development. 

• Teachers report receiving staff development on multiple 
topics, but the amount of time spent on each topic 
ranges from only 3 to 6 hours per year. 

• Chapter 1 elementary aides receive much less staff 
development than do Chapter 1 elementary teachers; 
9 percent of aides participate for more than 35 hours, 
compared with 32 percent of Chapter 1 teachers. 
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The Effects of Chapter 1 on 
Student Achievement 

As shown earlier, Chapter 1 pai ucipants' scores ranked them in 
the bottom fourth of U.S. students in reading and math. 
Although the Prospects study has assessed student performance 
at only two points in time for the third- and seventh-grade 
cohorts, it does provide an indication of the extent to which 
Chapter 1 is closing the learning gap between participants and 
other students. Tests administered to the same students in the 
spring of 1991 and the spring of 1992 show meager progress 
among the Chapter 1 participants. Indeed, the percentile ranking 
of Chapter 1 participants improved only among the 
seventh-grade cohort in reading; Chapter 1 students' scores 
dropped slightly relative to national norms among participants 
from the third-grade cohort both in reading and math, and 
among the seventh-grade cohort in math (Abt Associates, 1993) 
(see exhibits 28, 29, 30, and 31). 

These data are far different from the gains generally reported by 
state education agencies to the Department through their 
Chapter 1 state performance reports, For each grade level, state 
achievement data show percentile gains for students tested on an 
annual cycle. These improvements appear more marked at the 
earlier grades; for example, pretest scores in basic reading skills of 
Chapter 1 participants in third grade averaged at the 20th 
percentile and posttest scores averaged at the 25th percentile, 
thus showing a gain of 5 percentile points (Sinclair & Gutmann, 
1993). 

In order to compare Chapter 1 participants with a more 
appropriate comparison group, the Prospects scores of 
compensatory education students were compared with those of 
similar students matched on 60 background variables to control 
for family socioeconomic status and prior achievement. The 
findings suggest that there were minimal differences in the gains 
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Exhibit 30 

Reading Scores, Seventh to Eighth Grade, of Al! 
Students and Chapter 1 Participants 

Percentile Scones 






Seventh grade 




Eighth grade 



25 



23 



21 21 



21 21 



13 



. .9- 



All 
students 



AI! 
Chapter 1 
participants 



Chapter 1 participants In schools 
with poverty levels of: 



0-34% 35%-49% 50%-74% 



75%-100% 
(excluding 
school v\^ides) 

Exhibit readsiThe reading scores for Chapter 1 part'ciparitsiri the seventh and 
eiqhth grades were in the bottom quarter for students nationally. 
alLugh the scores generally improved from seventh to eighth grade. 
Despite this improvement, Chapter 1 participants in the highest 
poverty schools scored only at the 1 3th percentile. 

Source: Prospects (Abt. Associates, 1993). 
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Exhibit 31 

Math Scores, Seventh to Eighth Grade, of All 
Students and Chapter 1 Participants 

Percentile Scores 

70 



60 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 



54 



52 





BHH Seventh grade 




Eighth grade 



20 



21 21 21 




17- • 17 



19 



All 
Students 



All 

Chapter 1 
participants 



Chapter 1 participants In schools 
with poverty levels of: 



0-^% 35%-49% 50%-74% 



757<r-100% 
(excluding 
schoolwides) 



Exhibit reads: Chapter 1 participants in seventh and eighth grade scored 
in math among the bottom quarter of students nationally. 
Chapter 1 participants generally did not improve except in the 
highest poverty schools. 

* Sample too small to report. 

Source: Prospects (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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between the compensatory education participants and matched 
nonparticipants among the third-grade and seventh-grade 
cohorts. Similar results were found on both the norm-referenced 
tests and the criterion-referenced objectives. The analysis 
concludes that when preexisting differences are controlled, 
program participation did not seem to significantly reduce the 
achievement gap. Analysis on the first grade cohort must await 
further data collection (Abt Associates, 1993). 

These preliminary findings from the Prospects study differ 
somewhat from the results of the Sustaining Effects Study in the 
late 1970s. The earlier longitudinal study found that Chapter 1 
students gained more than comparably disadvantaged students 
on most measures. Yet the Prospects study's results clearly 
reiterate the main finding from the Sustaining Effects Study that ^ 
the gains of Chapter 1 participants did not match the progress or 
a representative sample of all students generally. The 
fundamental conclusion of the previous national assessment of 
Chapter 1 conducted in 1986 still stands, that "the gains of 
Chapter 1 students do not move them substantially toward the 
achievement levels of more advantaged students" (Kennedy et 
al., 1986). 

Program participation does not appear to significantly reduce the 
test score gap for disadvantaged students. When combined with 
the results on the poor performance of high-poverty schools 
generally, the lack of gains in Chapter 1 student performance 
points out the current inadequacy of schools in improving, in any 
large measure, the educational prospects of disadvantaged 
students. Chapter 1 support for these schools has extended over 
several years, yet it has not appreciably improved the average 
performance of high-poverty schools. 

Chapter 1, as a supplementary program, adds only marginally to 
learning time and continues to emphasize basic skills instruction. 
It cannot be expected to significantly enhance learning 
opportunities in schools that serve disadvantaged children. The 
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adoption of the National Education Goals for all children 
underscores the need to rethink the way Chapter 1 operates in 
the context of reforming education generally, 

(For more information on the provision of Chapter 1 services, see 
the supplementary descriptive volume on this topic; for a 
discussion on serving secondary students in Chapter 1, refer to 
the supplementary volume on developing a secondary school 
strategy.) 
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Schoolwide Projects 



• Between one-quarter and one-third of the 9,000 eligible schools had 
adopted a schoolwide model in 1991-92; almost half of the principals of 
eligible schools indicated they were unaware of the option. 

• For the most part, schoolwide projects are not undertaking fundamental 
instructional reforms; rather, they pursue more incremental and 
administrative changes such as lowering class size. 

• Schoolwide projects that choose to assign Chapter 1 teachers to regular 
classrooms reduce their average class size from 27 to 19 students. 

• It is premature to assess the effectiveness of schoolwide projects because 
the evaluation and anecdotal evidence is mixed. 

• Conditions necessary for implementing successful schoolwide projects 
include a supportive central office, intensive staff development, and time. 
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Chapter 4 

Schoolwide Projects 



The previous chapter focused on the instructional sen/ices 
supported by targeted Chapter 1 programs— those that serve 
selected students within a school. In schools with poverty rates of 
at least 75 percent, Chapter 1 funds may support schoolwide 
projects that serve all students in a school. Congress authorized 
schoolwide projects as a way to address the pervasive educational 
problems often found in the highest-poverty schools. This chapter 
describes the characteristics of schoolwide projects and assesses 
their effectiveness. 



Legislative Background of 
Schoolwide Projects 

The authorization for schoolwide projects first appeared in the 
1978 amendments to Title I. The original idea drew on research 
of effective schools, which pointed to the value of a buildingwide 
focus on educational goals as a way of improving outcomes for 
individual students. Originally, the state education agency and the 
district parent advisory council had to approve the project plan, 
and the district had to contribute extra state and local funds to 
the school. 
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The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments permit districts to operate 
schoolwide projects without contributing extra funds from their 
regular budget. However, the amendments require that 
schoolwide projects demonstrate that Chapter 1 -eligible students 
are benefiting from the program. Schoolwide projects must show 
that those students who would qualify for Chapter 1 sen/ices 
under a conventional design perform at a level that is (1) higher 
than the level in other Chapter 1 schools in the district or 
(2) higher than the level the school experienced before it had a 
schoolwide project. There is also a requirement for planning with 
parents, although a parents' group no longer has sign-off 
authority. Thus, while the removal of the matching requirement 
mal<es it easier for districts to adopt schoolwide projects, the 
requirements for accountability, parental participation, and state 
approval are meant to impose checks on projects that may be 
poorly designed. 



Participation 

Schoolwide projects operate only in public schools. However, 
private school students who live in the schoolwide project 
attendance area and are identified as educationally deprived must 
be provided Chapter 1 services for the same grades that are 
served in the schoolwide project school. 

Schoolwide projects have gained in popularity. In 1988-89, the 
year before full implementation of the Hawkins- Stafford 
Amendments, there were about 200 schoolwide projects. In the 
following year (1989-90), the number more than tripled 
(Turnbull, Zeldin, & Cain, 1990); two years later, in 1991-92, the 
number had more than tripled again. Of the approximately 9,000 
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schools eligible on the basis of 75 percent or more poverty, more 
than 2,000 now operate schoolwide projects (Schenck, in press). 

Still of the schools that were eligible to participate in 1991-92, 
only one-quarter to one-third adopted the model. According to 
Millsap, Moss, & Gamse (1993), 45 percent of principals in the 
eligible elementary schools in 1 991-92 were unaware of the 
schoolwide project option. Apparently these principals were not 
informed of the option by their school district— which, in turn, 
may have received little or no information from the state 
education agency. 

Of those principals who knew of the option but were not 
operating a schoolwide project, 57 percent said they were still 
considering the option. The most commonly stated reason for not 
operating a schoolwide project was a preference for continuing 
to target Chapter 1 services (38 percent). A few principals 
reported that district staff had discouraged the use of the 
schoolwide option (7 percent) or that they found the planning 
requirements cumbersome (6 percent). Only 3 percent oT those 
who did not choose to operate a schoolwide project said that the 
accountability requirements discouraged them from doing so 
(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 



Scope of Activities 

According to principals' reports (Schenck, in press), schoolwide 
projects have allowed schools to strengthen a large number of 
existing activities, programs, or strategies; less often, they have 
been the occasion for introducing new activities. When the 
activities "introduced" are combined with those "significantly 
strengthened" in schoolwide projects, education for parents, staff 
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development, and computer-assisted instruction have all 
reportedly received significant new emphasis in at least 
three-quarters of these projects. More than half of the projects 
have introduced or strengthened a coordinated and integrated 
curriculum, provided supplemental instruction for low-achieving 
students, and reduced class size. 

Case studies have found that, for instructional purposes, the shift 
to a schoolwide project usually means reduction in regular class 
size, reduction or elimination of pullout programs, increased staff 
development, and distribution of Chapter 1 materials to all 
students (Stringfield et al., 1992). Nationally, the average 
reduction in class size is from 27 children to 19, as reported by 
principals of schoolwide projects (Schenck, in press). The typical 
schoolwide project that reduced class size did so in more than 
half of the grades served by the school. This is a significant 
reduction. Whether reductions in class size of this magnitude can 
produce better student outcomes is subject to debate among 
researchers, but administrators and teachers clearly support this 
option (Tomlinson, 1988). 

The lack of instructional reform in schoolwide projects is borne 
out in survey findings from all principals operating schoolwide 
projects in school year 1 991-92. The main reasons for 
establishing a schoolwide project were to have more flexibility in 
service delivery or instructional groupings (86 percent), to 
coordinate the Chapter 1 program better with the total school 
program (57 percent), and to have more discretion in the use of 
Chapter 1 funds (46 percent). However, when principals were 
asked what they perceived as the main advantages of schoolwide 
projects, their top responses were to serve more students, to 
meet students' needs, and to reduce class size. District 
coordinators' top responses also appear to relate to school 
management changes: to serve more students, to improve the 
scheduling of services, and to make better use of materials and 
equipment. In neither the reasons for establishing schoolwide 
projects nor the advantages of operating schoolwide projects was 
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basic instructional reform or improvement of student outcomes 
cited as a top factor. Indeed, as illustrated in exhibit 32, among all 
the principals' reasons for schoolwide projects, increasing student 
achievement ranked 17th. Factors affecting administrative 
convenience clearly took precedence (Schenck, in press). 

Although most principals reported a significant strengthening of 
staff development under a schoolwide project, the average 
amount of time spent in staff development by a teacher in a 
schoolwide project, 29 hours over a 12-month period (Schenck, 
in press), does not greatly exceed the average amount for 
teachers in conventional Chapter 1 schools, which is 23 hours 
(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 



Issues with Implementation 

Winfield (1992) suggests that schools with more successful 
schoolwide projects have taken several important steps that 
distinguish them from less successful ones. This analysis shows 
that the more successful schoolwide projects have implemented 
schoolwide decision making, created effective working plans for 
improvement, integrated other existing categorical programs into 
a coherent instructional program for all children, allocated 
available resources more effectively, provided ongoing support to 
classroom teachers, learned how lo monitor program 
effectiveness better, and instituted instructional reforms for their 
disadvantaged student population. Descriptions of innovative 
schoolwide projects can be found in exhibits 33 and 34. 

Despite the administrative flexibility provided by Chapter 1 in 
schoolwide projects, the inability to blend funds from all sources 
because of other programs' eligibility restrictions may inhibit 
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Exhibit 32 

The Major Advantages of Having a Schoolwide 
Project, Ai cording to Schooiwide Project Schools 
and Districts with Schoolwide Projects 





' 1 

Percentages 


Major Advantages 


Schools 
(N=:1,886) 


Districts 
{N=431) 


Can serve more students; all students in school benefit 


35 


39 


Student needs can be met more effectively 


31 


28 


Smaller class size; reduced student/teacher ratio 


31 


19 


More flexible, better use of materials and equipment 


26 


32 


Improved scheduling of services; heterogeneous grouping 


25 


34 


More resources available for materials and services 


24 


11 


Can try different teaching strategies; improved instruction 


20 


14 


1 More resources for professional development of all teachers 


20 


19 


j Greater flexibility in staffing; improved use of existing staff 


18 


21 


Better coordination of services and classes; shared responsibility 


17 


23 


More resources for greater parent and community involvement 


16 


19 


Shared decii'on making; teachers have more say; team building 


13 


24 


Improved school climate; improved student self-esteem 


12 


14 


Students are not labelled 


12 


21 


Decentralization; schools assume more responsibility 


8 


9 


Eliminates problems and barriers with categorical programs 


6 


14 


Increased student achievement 


5 


4 


More productive, long-term planning; opportunity to restructure 


4 


5 


Less recordkeeping; reduced paperwork 


3 


4 



(continued) 
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Exhibit 32 (continued) 




Percentages | 


Major Advantages 


Schools Districts 




{N=1,886) (N=431) 



Better understanding of and attitudes toward Cfiapter 1 
Otiner 



1 

8 
12 



7 
9 
6 



No response 

Exhibit reads; Over one-third (35%) of the sch^e project schools reported as a 
Exhibit ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 3d or that all 

students in the school benefit. Thirty-nine percent of distncts with 
schoolwide projects reported serving more students as a major 
advantage. 
Source: Schenck (in press). 
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Exhibit 33 
Lingelbach Elementary School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



Judging from steadily climbing standardized test scores, Lingelbach Elementary School 
has one of Philadelphia's top schoolwide Chapter 1 projects. This K-5 school enrolls 
370 students, of whom almost 99 percent are African-American, and 78 percent 
participate in subsidized lunch. The school's offerings include two Head Start classes, 
two full-day kindergartens, and grades 1-5. 

Lingelbach's staff integrate special support services into the regular program so that 
every student in the school is given enriched, engaging opportunities to learn. Small 
class sizes classroom aides, and resource teachers who work with students in regular 
classes promote achievement of regular class objectives by all students. An a ter-school 
"homework club" gives homeless and latchkey children a safe and orderly place to 
complete their school assignments. A program support teacher monitors attendance, 
advises teachers, and tutors the lowest-achieving students. The Pupil Support 
Committee designs individual programs for troubled students and follows their 
progress carefully, adjusting services as changing circumstances require. 

Parents are invited to monthly "authors' teas" where students read their publications 
aloud Students publish literary magazines and dramatize and produce video programs 
as part of their study of thematic units. Lingelbach is Philadelphia's first pilot site for 
the Reading Recovery program, in which specially trained teachers work one-on-one 
with students who have the most severe reading deficiencies. In math, the use of 
manipulatives improves concept learning, and "1 Can Problem Solve" (IC PS) improves 
applications of concepts and computer skills. 

Local university faculty and students train teachers on new strategies for 
literature-based reading lessons and uses of computers to promote growth in students 
critical-thinking skills. A senior citizens' group sends volunteers weekly to tutor and 
read aloud to students. 

In the past three years, Lingelbach students' scores on standardized tests have risen 
almost 18 normal curve equivalent (NCE) points in math and 9 in reading. Attendance 
has risen from 85 percent to 93 percent, on average. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, 1992c. 
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Exhibit 34 
Kiliip Elementary School 
Flagstaff, Arizona 



in 1 990 after a year of mter,s.»e P^'"P'"^^J''\"^^° The lib arian. cour,selors, arrd 



nu 



own standards for curriculum and '"5<'"™"-^'„f J ^rade 'e«^^^^^^ 
about the particular needs of Chapter 1 children. 

Otirer aspects of the proiec, desiQ" rnclu* new .struct -1 »a,eg.s s^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
coop€,ati» learn,hg,us= °< l:.^^:?"'^^^^i^Z S pecifrc Instructional goals 

XV^e^dXt^a-rJ^n^^^^^ 

trains parents to help other parents ""*«^"^ "^""^^^^^^^ Northern 

Killio teachers to develop effective language arts lessons. 

across-the-board gains in the second year. 
Source: RMC Research (1992), 
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major reform efforts. For example, children participating in 
migrant or bilingual education programs or in federal programs 
for disabled children continue to receive specific services. Among 
the obstacles or problems reported in applying to be a 
schoolwide project, "disagreement on how to structure the 
schoolwide project" was most often reported by schools in 
districts with LEP proportions above 50 percent (reported in 
24 percent of such schools). And LEP students constitute more 
than half of the school enrollment in just over one-tenth of 
schoolwide projects (Schenck, in press). 



The Effects of Schoolwide 
Projects on Student Achievement 

It is premature to judge the effectiveness of schoolwide projects 
in improving student performance because so few projects have 
completed their initial three-year evaluation. Preliminiary 
information suggests that results differ across studies. 

According to SEA coordinators, there are 199 projects in 22 
states that compose the first group of projects following the 
enactment of Hawkins-Stafford that should have conducted a 
three-year evaluation. However, only 1 1 4 schools— about 
7 percent of the schools qualifying as schoolwide projects— have 
been assessed at the end of three years' participation as a 
schoolwide project. Approximately 1 0 percent of these schools 
failed to show the achievement gains required for continuation as 
a schoolwide project (Tumbull, Wechsler, et al., 1992). 

About 84 percent of principals who have operated schoolwide 
projects for three years (1 25 out of 1 49) report that most 
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G .idence favors the schoolwide project. Indeed, 42 percent of this 
group reported that the evidence increasingly favored the 
schoolwide project over time, 16 percent reported that the 
evidence favoring the schoolwide project was about the same 
each year, and 1 5 percent reported that the evidence was based 
only on the last year in the throe-year period. A majority of 
schoolwide proje.ts (60 percent) used as their comparison group 
Chapter 1 students in the same school for the previous three-year 
period (Schenck, in press). 

Preliminary longitudinal results of outcome data are mixed for 
students participating in 40 schoolwide projects in the 
Philadelphia school district between the 1986-87 and 1990-91 
school years— compared with students in 20 other Chapter 1 
schools dose to the eligibility threshold (Winfield & Hawkins, 
1992). And, in case studies of special instructional strategies 
implemented on a schoolwide basis, great variability in project 
implementation existed both within programs and across 
programs, so that judgments on effectiveness were inconclusive 
(Stringfield etal., 1992). 

According to data from the Prospects study, the percentile scores 
of students in Chapter 1 schoolwide programs in both reading 
and math are, in general, higher than the scores for Chapter 1 
students in nonschoolwide programs and resemble the average 
scores of all students in high-poverty schools. However, as 
students move from third grade to the fourth grade, the scores of 
students in schoolwide projects decreases slightly more than 
those for Chapter 1 students in nonschoolwide projects and for 
students on average in high-poverty schools. Furthermore, while 
the performance of Chapter 1 participants in schools with 75 to 
1 00 percent poverty generally declined by only one percentile, 
scores of students in schoolwide projects declined by 5 percentile 
points (see exhibits 35 and 36) (Abt Associates, 1993). 

(For more information on schoolwide projects, see the 
supplementary descriptive volume on Chapter 1 .) 
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Family Involvement In Chapter 1 and Even Start 



• Chapter 1 recognizes the critical role all parents can play in the schooling 
and success of their children. 

• The out-of-school experience of high-achieving students is equal to more 
than three additional years of schooling by the time they graduate. 

• There is a strong relationship between the poverty of the school and the 
activities available for Chapter 1 parents; the poorer the school, the more 
likely the school is to offer activities for Chapter 1 parents, except in the 
area of home-based activities. 

• Since 1 985-86, there has been substantial growth in the percentage of 
principals reporting that parents were involved as school volunteers and 
were helping their children with homework. 

• Over 90 percent of all Even Start families participate in early childhood 
education and in parenting education; 71 percent participate in adult 
basic skills instruction. 

• Only 31 percent of the families that participated in at least one core Even 
Start service during the 1989-90 program year continued into the 
1990_gi program year. However, projects that started in 1990 are 
showing higher retention of families. 
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Chapter 5 

Family Involvement in 
Chctptei* 1. €tnd Even StcLvt 



Institutional educational change, as in the 
education reform movement, is always long in 
coming, even when the change is wanted as 
much as it is by parents and teachers today. 
Experts say school change can take thirty 
years. That is why it is so important not to 
wait for changes to happen "out there." Our 
children aren't waiting. Educational change 

can start in every home today. 

—Dorothy Rich, MegaSkills, 1988 



Almost from the inception of Title I, parental involvement has 
been a part of the program, although the statutory approach to 
parental involvement has varied over time. In 1 988, the 
Hawkins-Stafford Amendments established new requirements for 
parental involvement activities, expanded the purposes of 
parental involvement in Chapter 1 education, required local 
evaluation of parental involvement, and addressed the literacy 
needs of parents through the new Even Start program. This 
chapter examines parental involvement in the current Chapter 1 
program, the provision of supplemental services, and the Even 
Start program. 
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Chapter 1 Parental Involvement 

The Chapter 1 statute now defines parental involvement as the 
building of "partnerships between home and school" to bolster 
"parents' capacity to Improve their children's learning." The 
development of strategies to build these partnerships has been 
left to the local level. While stating that schools have a 
responsibility to help parents help their children, Congress made 
it clear that parents have responsibilities, too: "Parents of 
participating children are expected to cooperate with the local 
educational agency by becoming knowledgeable of the program 
goals and activities and by working to reinforce their children's 
training at home." Through the development of home and school 
partnerships, Chapter 1 can become a catalyst for effective 
parental involvement (see exhibits 37 and 38). 

Since enactment of the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments, districts 
have expanded their parental involvement activities. In addition to 
holding traditional parent-teacher conferences, nearly 
three-quarters of the districts disseminated home-based 
education activities in the 1990-91 school year (compared with 
46 percent in 1 987-88) (Millsap, Turnbull, et al., 1 992). 

High-poverty schools are more likely to have certain activities 
available for Chapter 1 parents, including opportunities for 
Chapter 1 parents to serve as tutors (89 percent of schools with 
at least 75 percent poverty, compared with 63 percent of schools 
with less than 35 percent poverty), to employ liaison personnel to 
work with parents (62 percent compared with 30 percent), to 
offer special activities for parents who lack literacy skills 
(53 percent compared with 17 percent), and to provide activities 
for parents whose native language is not English (31 percent 
compared with 8 percent). Other activities are equally available to 
parents of Chapter 1 children in low- and high-poverty schools: 
parent-teacher conferences (in 90 percent of schools), parent 
advisory councils (68 percent), home-based education activities 
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Exhibit 37 

An ExempSary District Parental invotvement 
Program in McAHen, Texas 

McAllen is mainly an Hispanic community with many recent immigrants and migrant 
families with little or no proficiency in English. The distria's parental involvement 
programs were initially administered under federally funded projects, such as bilingual 
education or Chapter 1 . When Pablo Perez became superintendent eight years ago, he 
began to broaden the programs to include all parents, not just those whose children 
were eligible for specific federal projects. This change required tripling the district's 
investment in school and family activities. 

The staff has grown from one parent coordinator for Chapter 1 services to five parent 
coordinators and several federally funded community aides. The position of 
"facilitator" was created at each building to help with instructional leadership and thus 
free the principals to spend more time with parents and parental activities. All parents 
of children in McAllen schools may participate in five types of activities: parental 
education, school-home and home-school communication, volunteer opportunities, 
home learning, and the parent-teacher organization. To support these activities 
McAllen uses a number of strategies including parental education programs, 
incentives, outreach to parents, home visits, community-school partnerships, and 
family learning centers. 

Parents and teachers at each school are responsible for designing a plan tailored to the 
specific needs of parents, students, and teachers in that building. McAllen's district 
staff estimate that nearly 99 percent of parents have some productive contact with 
their child's school. The staff is now working to reach the other 1 percent and to 
continue to Improve the involvement of all families. For example, in three schoolwide 
projects, parents and their school-age children are invited to the school three nights a 
week. T^-ie children meet with teachers for storytelling and drama or work alongside 
their parents in the computer lab, receive homework assistance, or receive additional 
tutoring. While children are engaged in activities, parents have the opportunity to 
improve their language and literacy skills through the use of a computer lab and 
English-language classes. Parents also have the opportunity to meet in support groups 
dealing with child development issues. The learning centers provide an opportunity for 
families to learn the language and customs of their new country at the same time their 
children are receiving services. 



Source: D'Angelo (1991). 
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Exhibit 38 
Effective Parental involvement 
at a Schooiwide Project 
BIythe Avenue Elementary School, 
Cleveland, Tennessee 



In the past three years, with a combination of Chapter 1 funds and dynamic 
leadership, BIythe Avenue School has made remarkable gains. 

BIythe Avenue is a Chapter 1 schooiwide project school, with 93 to 95 percent of the 
students receiving subsidized breakfast and lunch. As a result of undertaking a 
schooiwide project, the school hired a school-community coordinator who, as of July, 
became the principal. TTie school uses parents as volunteers in classrooms; offers 
parenting skills classes; and offers Adult Basic Education and Opportunity for Adult 
Reading classes. The principal is in continuous contact with the director of a nearby 
shelter and, through area churches, has acquired volunteers, tutors, and resources for 
student birthday parties and other activities, and has helped to develop Adopt-a-Child 
and Adopt-a-Family programs. The principal stays in regular contact with parents, 
helping them address family problems. 

Attendance has increased from 88 percent to 95 percent in the past three years 
despite the large number of transient students. Even though the BIythe Avenue School 
has the poorest children in the district, the school has about 1 5 students who transfer 
from other zones to attend. Similarly, several teachers from the most affluent schools 
in the district have requested to teach at BIythe Avenue. Parental involvement has 
tripled greatly improving rapport between parents and teachers. More than 1 00 
parents came to this year's Parents' Night event during the first week of school-a big 
success considering that many parents had been too intimidated by the school to 
attend before. Achievement test scores have shown improvement in most grades in 
the past three years. Third-graders scored especially well. Reading scores were at the 
47th percentile in 1990, but rose to the 70th percentile in 1992. Math scores were at 
the 56th percentile in 1990 but rose in 1992 to the 82nd percentile. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education (1992c). 
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(55 percent), and parent resource centers (29 percent) (Millsap, 
Moss. & Garr.se, 1993). 

GreatPr opportunities for Chapter 1 parents nnay be a function of 
the size of the Chapter 1 program-high-poverty schools typically 
enroll almost three times as many Chapter 1 students as 
low-poverty schools. These opportunities may also reflect the 
extra effort needed to encourage parents in high-poverty areas to 
take an active role in school. For example, principals in 
iow-poverty schools were more likely than principals of 
high-poverty schools to report substantial participation by parents 
in those activities most readily carried out by adults who have 
money and flexible schedules— raising funds and serving as 
volunteers. 

Between the 1985-86 and 1991-92 school years, there was 
substantial growth in the proportion of principals reporting that 
parents were "very involved" in helping children with homework 
and in informal parent-teacher contacts. For those schools with 
poverty levels above 50 percent, the proportion of principals 
reporting that parents were "very involved" In helping their 
children with homework rose from 4 percent in 1 985-86 to 
16 percent in 1991-92. Principals in twice as many schools at this 
poverty level reported parents to be "very involved" in informal 
parent-teacher contacts in 1991-92 as in 1985-86 (41 percent 
compared with 21 percent) (Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 

Faced with a new mandate to assess the effectiveness of parental 
involvement programs, most districts comply by counting 
attendance at special Chapter 1 meetings; fewer districts ask 
parents to rate these events or measure parents' attendance at 
general-purpose functions; and still fewer directly assess any 
effects of the activities provided. Ninety-four percent of distncts 
reported using attendance at Chapter 1 meetings, conferences, 
and workshops as a measure of effectiveness, and 47 percent 
reported using parental ratings of activities. Forty-three percent 
used parents' attendance at school events other than Chapter 1 
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events as a measure of effectiveness. Thirty-tv^o percent of the^ 
districts reported attempting to measure an outcome— parents' 
use of materials at home (Millsap, Turnbull, et a!., 1992). 



Support Services for Children 
and Their Families 

Support services (attendance, health and nutrition, 
transportation, social work, and guidance) have always been 
activities that could qualify for Chapter 1 funding. In 1990-91, 
more than 875,000 participants (16 percent) received attendance, 
social worlc, and guidance services, and about 644,000 students 
(1 1 percent) received health and nutrition services. Increases from 
-1989_90 to 1990-91 were reported in the number of Chapter 1 
students receiving guidance, social work, and other support 
sen/ices in every category except health, nutrition, and 
transportation. Health and nutrition sen/ices have declined sharply 
in the decade since 1979-80, when 25 percent of Chapter 1 
participants received such services (Sinclair & Gutmann, 1992; 
1993.) 

Outside the Chapter 1 program, a significant number of school 
districts across the country, most in high-poverty urban or 
isolated rural areas, are turning to service integration as a way of 
maximizing scarce resources to help children. Many districts 
coordinate education services with state services such as child 
protective sen/ices; federal services such as Medicaid, Head Start, 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children, and federal housing; 
and local services such as a recreation department (see 
e.xhibit 39). They also work with private foundations, local 
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Exhibit 39 

Hou sing Authority Programs, Omaha, Nebraska 

Based on a partnership established in the fail of 1986. the Omaha Ho^^mg Authorrty 
(OHA) and the Omaha Public Schools began a program to address the needs of the 
large number of young people in housing projeas who were at nsk for dropping out 
of school. 

"Operation Shadow" pairs youth 8 to 12 years old who live in four Projects with 
hSg authority employ Js who serve as role models and mentors Three to four 
hours Der dav two to three times per week, these young people shadow 
Snanc'e' office, and resident delations workers as they go about their daily duties. 

The rehabilitated recreation center includes a study room with books lent by the public 
schJol system and four personal computers donated by local businesses. Volunteers 
SoTstudenTs in math, heading, and social studies and a volunteer sports coach staffs 
the gym. 

other links between the housing projects and the schools " "^^^''3^;;^,^^ 

a child is absent for two days, the school calls the parents and the ^l^V^^gj^^^^^^^^ 
staff Home visits are then arranged, and assistance is provided to resiaen^ when 
aSnces s er^ from lack of food, appropriate clothing, or babysitting problems 
Pa ent-teacher conferences have been conducted at the housing project. Other 
measurS to encourage parental responsibility include a rule that families can be 
SSd^ their schoo^age child doesn't attend school (this measure has not been 
appl^d v^J a^^ cuHewfor youth. A child who is absent from schoo l is me gible 
?o participate in team practice that day. At the same time, the resident relations 
coordinator helps residents with parenting and housekeeping skills. 

Following the success of this first phase of the program. ^^^^^^I^X^^^ 
desianed a "FirstStep" program to provide health care and related activities on 
campus" to meet needs fo? prenatal and early childhood care for OHA resident 
SmiSes The program will include the establishment of a one-stop care center, with 
comprehensive services provided by a partnership of agencies. 



Source: Omaha Housing Authority (1991). 
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businesses, and local colleges and universities, annong other 
organizations. 



Even Start 

The Even Start family literacy progrann was established by the 
1988 Hawkins-Stafford Annendnnents. Family literacy programs 
are predicated on the beliefs that children's early learning is 
greatly influenced by their parents, that parents must develop 
and value their own literacy slcills in order to support their 
children's educational success, and that parents are their 
children's first and best teachers. Coming from this baclcground, 
Even Start provides a coordinated approach to family literacy by 
integrating programs for early childhood education, adult basic 
education, and parenting education. Eligible families are those 
with children under eight years old and with a parent who is in 
need of basic skills education. Focusing on the family as a unit, 
Even Start projects strive to assist children in reaching their full 
potential as learners, help parents become full partners in the 
education of their children, and provide literacy training for 
parents. 

While setting forth the major elements that must be the basis of 
each Even Start local project, the law allows grantees great 
flexibility. Even Start encourages local staff to draw on available 
models and collaborate with existing sen/ice providers to create 
projects tailored to the needs of local families. Even Start can thus 
be regarded as a "family literacy laboratory" in which grantees 
are trying many different strategies. The data presented here for 
the Even Start program are based on the first two years of the 
program when it was administered by the federal government as 
a competitive grant program. In fiscal year 1992, the program 

■< ,"■ ' 
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was converted to a formula grant program, administered by state 
education agencies. 



Parti cipants and Services 

Even Start is serving the intended population: 77 percent of Even 
Start adults did not complete high school and 71 percent of Even 
Start families had a household income under $10,000. Even Start 
serves a mixed racial/ethnic group: 45 percent of Even Start adults 
are white, 26 percent are black, 20 percent are Hispanic, 
6 percent are American Indian, and 4 percent are Asian or Pacific 
islander. As expected. Even Start serves children with low verbal 
skills Prior to entering the program. Even Start children scored at 
the 8th percentile nationally on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (St. Pierre, Swartz, & Murray, 1993). 

Projects vary in their specific target groups and goals. Some 
projects intentionally recruit families with very low-literate adul s 
and plan to serve them for several years, while other projects plan 
to provide shorter-term services to families that have an adult 
who can reasonably expect to attain a General Education 
Development (GED) certificate within the coming year. 

Three "core" Even Start services are outlined in the legislation: 

• Early childhood education services are designed for 
children from birth to eight years of age. Most Even Start 
proiects try to enroll their children in existing programs: 
for example, 65 percent enroll some of their children in 
Head Start, and 41 percent enroll some in Chapter 1 
preschools. Even Start projects also coordinate services 
with public school kindergartens and pnmary grades. 



Adult basic education services are designed to develop 
basic educational and literacy skills. Typical services 
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include Adult Basic Education (80 percent of the 
projects), adult secondary education (90 percent), 
English as a Second Language (62 percent), and 
preparation to attain a GED certificate (100 percent). 

• Parental education sen/ices are designed to enhance 
parent-child relationships and to help parents 
understand and support their child's growth and 
development. More than 90 percent of projects helped 
families use services provided by other agencies, sought 
to increase parents' understanding of their role in their 
children's education, oriented parents and children to 
school routines, furnished information about child 
development, trained parents in management of 
children's behavior, worlced to build parental 
self-esteem, and instructed parents in life skills such as 
the application of sound principles of health and 
nutrition. 

Even Start projects are required to provide some core services to 
parents and children in joint sessions and to provide some 
home-based services. More than 90 percent of Even Start projects 
offer core services to parents and children together, including 
reading and storytelling, development of readiness sicills, and 
social development and play. Most projects deliver some services 
through home visits including maintaining contact with the 
family, giving parents the message that staff care enough to 
come to their home, leaving toys or books to borrow or keep, 
and modeling educational activities for the parents (St. Pierre, 
Swartz, & Murray, 1 993). 

Even Start projects typically provide a range of "support" services 
such as transportation and referrals for employment, many of 
which are designed to enable the provision of core services. The 
legislation requires that support services be obtained from 
existing providers whenever possible. 
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Many Even Start projects use case managers, parental liaisons, or 
family advocates as key staff. Case managers conduct needs 
assessments and have ongoing contact with families. They 
provide some services directly and ensure that families take 
advantage of other services. 

The average Even Start project enters into about 20 cooperative 
arrangements with other service providers, most often with 
(1) public school programs and departments and (2) local, 
county, and state agencies or organizations. Fifty percent of the 
arrangements are for parenting education, 25 percent for adult 
basic education, and 25 percent for early childhood education. 
Informal cooperative agreements are the most common 
decision-making arrangements; formal written agreements are 
used in less than 20 percent of the projects (St. Pierre, Swartz, & 
Murray, 1993). 

Federal funding for Even Start is intended to provide for program 
administration, for collaboration and coordination of existing 
sen/ices, for provision of support sen/ices, and for provision of 
some core services where none are available locally. Exhibit 40 
below shows that the federal expenditures for Even Start in the 
1 990-91 program year were about $4,000 per family (St. Pierre, 
Swartz, & Murray, 1993). 



Retention of Participants 



Maintaining parental participation is a continual challenge for 
Even Start projects, and most incorporate incentives to encourage 
families to participate. Contracts or rules for attendance are one 
retention strategy. Contracts help to clarify parents' roles and 
responsibilities (e.g., turn off the television during home visits 
work through activity kits with their children). Contracts are also 
used to specify a level of participation in activities such as 
attending Adult Basic Education classes a minimum of twice a 
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Exhibit 40 
Even Start Federal Expenditures 



Program Year 


Funding (millions) 


Number of 
Families 


Expenditures per 1 
Family 


1989-90 


$14.8 


2,300 


$6,443 


1990-91 


$24.2 


6,100 


$3,967 


1991-92 


$49.8 


not available 


not available 


1992-93 


$70.0 


not available 


not available j 



Exhibit reads: In 1990-91, the average federal expenditure per family 
participating in Even Start was about $4,000. 

Source: St. Pierre, Swartz, & Murray (1993). 
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week, participating in two parenting workshops a month, and 
volunteering in their child's classroonn at least twice a month. 

There is an improved trend with respect to retention. While only 
31 percent of the families that participated in at least one core 
Even Start service during the 1989-90 program year continued 
into the 1 990-91 program year, projects that started in 1 990 are 
showing higher retention of families. Sixty-five percent of first 
year participants, in 1990-91, continued into the second year. 

Families leave Even Start for a variety of reasons. Among families 
that reported a reason for leaving, 31 percent reported that they 
had left Even Start's catchment area, 27 percent completed their 
educational program, 14 percent had a family crisis that 
prevented participation, 14 percent had a general lack of interest 
in the program, 7 percent left because they became ineligible, 
and 6 percent give other reasons, including work conflicts, 
medical problems, scheduling conflicts, maternity, child care 
problems, and a lack of transportation. 

Participation in Even Start core services is highest for early 
childhood education— more than 90 percent of Even Start 
families have a child who participated in early childhood 
education. Participation is also high for parenting education, with 
about 88 percent of families participating. Participation is lowest 
for adult education but increased from 55 percent in the first year 
of Even Start to 71 percent in the second year. While participation 
in adult education is lower than for the other core services. Even 
Start families participate in adult education at a far greater rate 
than they did before joining Even Start. Even Start is responsible 
for more than doubling the percentage of families that take part 
in adult education (St. Pierre, Swartz, & Murray, 1993). 
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Outcomes 



Even Start appears to have positive short-term effects on 
children's readiness for school and language development- 
effects that are as large as those seen in studies of other 
high-quality preschool programs, if not larger. 

The Preschool Inventory (PSI) assesses a range of school readiness 
skills such as identifying shapes and colors and understanding 
numerical concepts. While in Even Start, children's PS! scores 
increase at double the expected rate. The Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) measures receptive (hearing) vocabulary 
and gives a quick estimate of verbal or literaq'-related skills. 
When in Even Start, children's PPVT scores increase at a faster 
than expected rate. These findings suggest that when Even Start 
children enter the public schools they are more likely to know 
basic concepts and precursors of kindergarten skills than they 
would have been in the absence of the program (St. Pierre, 
Swartz, & Murray, 1993). 

Even Start also appears to have small but positive effects on adult 
literacy. The Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System 
(CASAS) is a functional assessment system that measures a broad 
range of adult literacy skills and their application in real-life 
domains including consumer knowledge, law. occupational 
knowledge, and health. When adults participate in the adult 
component of Even Start, their CASAS scores increase by 
amounts comparable to the increases seen in evaluations of othei 
adult education programs. Preliminary analyses also suggest that 
gains in CASAS scores increase with longer participation in adult 
education. Future analyses will explore these details, 

(For more information on Even Start, refer to the Even Start 
supplementary volume.) 
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Special Service Arrangements 



• As a result of the 1985 Supreme Court ruling in Aguilar^. Felton, private 
school participation dropped from 184,500 the year before the ruling to 
127,900 the year after the ruling. In 1990-91, Chapter 1 served about 
174,000 private school students, still below the pre-Fe/ton levels. 

• During 1990-91, about 30 percent of participating private school students 
received services in mobile vans or portable classrooms; 30 percent were 
served through computer-assisted instruction in their schools, 20 percent 
were served at other neutral sites, and 12 percent were served in public 
schools. 

• There has been a huge increase in the use of computer-assisted 
instruction in private, religiously affiliated schools. Because of restrictions 
applied after the Supreme Court's Felton decision, teachers may not teach 
private school students in computer laboratories in religiously affiliated 
schools. 

• Almost 600,000 of the nation's elementary and secondary school students 
ages 3 to 21 were identified as eligible for Chapter 1 Migrant Education 
Program services in 1990. Of those, approximately 47 percent were 
currently migratory, having moved at least once during the past 

12 months, and almost 27 percent of the total migrated across state lines. 

• There has been a shift in the demographic makeup of the migrant 
population away from poor black and white workers to more Hispanic 
workers, many of whom were born in Mexico. 

• Nearly twice as many currently rr.igratory students exhibited high levels of 
need, compared with formerly migrant students who had not moved in 
the last four or five years. 

• More than half of currently migrant students were eligible for Chapter 1 
services and 21 percent of currently migratory students received Chapter ' 
services. 
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Chapter 6 

Special Service 
Arrangements 



[Chapter 1 services for private school children 
must be made] more equitable and effective. 

The Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program 
should be restructured so that it more 
effectively serves students who are truly 
migratory. 

—Statement of the Independent Review Panel of the 
National Assessment of Chapter 1, 1993 

The 1 992 National Assessment of Chapter 1 Act mandated the 
assessment of services to private school students and migrant 
children, requiring the National Assessment to "include 
descriptions and evaluations of the implementation of 
section 1017 [Participation of Children Enrolled in Private Schools] 
of Chapter 1 " and the "operation and effectiveness of programs 
for migratory children carried out under subpart 1 of part D of 
Chapter 1 ." This chapter describes the Chapter 1 services 
provided to both populations. 
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Services for Students Enrolled 
in Private Schools 

Section 1017 of Chapter 1 requires districts to provide equitable 
services to eligible students enrolled in religious and nonreligious 
private schools, The participation of religious school students has 
been marked by controversy since 1 965. At the heart of the 
controversy is the separation of church and state and the ways in 
which this constitutional principle governs the provision of 
Chapter 1 services for religious school students. 

During the first two decades of Title I/Chapter 1 , students in 
religious schools, like most of their public school counterparts, left 
their regular classes for pullout instruction provided by school district 
teachers in the students' schools. This basic pattern changed 
radically following the 1985 U.S. Supreme Court ruling in Aguilar^j. 
Felton. The Court concluded that using Chapter 1 funds to pay 
teachers to provide instruction in religious schools required an 
ongoing state presence in those schools to ensure that the services 
did not advance religion. Finding that such arrangements 
represented an excessive entanglement of church and state, the 
Court declared them unconstitutional. Most Chapter 1 services must 
now take place at religiously neutral sites, including mobile vans, 
portable classrooms, or public schools. Services that may occur in 
religious schools include computer-assisted instruction (CAI) in 
specially designated laboratories and testing to determine student 
needs for health, nutritional, speech, and hearing services. 

Following Felton, district Chapter 1 administrators had to devise 
programs that met the new requirements and were acceptable to 
parents and religious school educators. In many districts, initial 
offers of services off the premises of private schools were rejected 
because of concerns about students' safety, health, and 
instructional continuity. Subsequently, these districts and religious 
school educators have worked to develop acceptable 
arrangements. 
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Trends in Private School Student 
Participation in Chapter 1 



A recent estimate of private school student participation in 
Chapter 1 puts the figure at just under 174,000 for 1990-91 
(Haslam & Humphrey, in press). Private school student 
participation peaked at more than 200,000 at the beginning of 
the 1980s, then fluctuated during the early 1980s; in 1984-85, 
the year before Felton, participation stood at 184,500. The next 
year, immediately after Felton, states reported that participation 
fell by 31 percent to 127,900. The number has risen steadily 
since, but it has not yet reached pre-Fe/fon levels (Sinclair & 
Gutmann, 1992). 

Nationally, about 2,050 districts provide Chapter 1 services to 
private school students who attend approximately 6,000 schools. 
Just over 40 percent of private school students receiving 
Chapier 1 sen/ices live in 21 districts that enroll more than 25,000 
students and serve 1 ,000 or more private school Cha^^ter 1 
participants. In 1990-91, private school participants in New York 
City numbered approximately 18,000, or about 10 percent of all 
private school Chapter 1 participants. There were about 1 1 ,000 
participants in Los Angeles and 9,000 in Chicago. At the other 
end of the spectrum, less than one-quarter of private school 
participants lived in small districts or in districts that serve fewer 
than 30 private school students in Chapter 1 (Haslam & 
Humphrey, in press; Millsap, Turnbull, et al., 1992). And 
85 percent of Chapter 1 school districts serve no private school 
students. 

During 1990-91 about 30 percent of participating private school 
students received services in mobile vans or portable classrooms, 
30 percent through CAI in their schools, 20 percent at other 
neutral sites, and 1 2 percent in public schools. Very large districts 
were more likely to use mobile vans and CAI, while small districts 
were more likely to deliver instruction in public schools (see 
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exhibit 41) (Haslam & Humphrey, in press; Millsap, Turnbull, et al. 
1992). 

Barriers to wider participatior include (1) the refusal of services by 
religious school staff and parents because of objections to the 
service delivery location or fear of government entanglement, 
(2) the unavailability of sen/ices to students attending private 
schools with small numbers of eligible students, (3) some districts' 
lack of logistical and administrative capacity, and (4) the lack of 
agreements between districts to serve students who cross public 
school district attendance boundaries to attend private schools 
(Haslam & Humphrey, in press). 

Districts that have overcome these barriers have done so, in part, 
through consultation with private school officials. 



Consultation and Coordination 



Districts are required to consult annually with private school 
officials during Chapter 1 planning, implementation, and 
operation, but consultation practices vary considerably. There is 
substantial consultation about identifying and selecting Chapter 1 
students but less consultation about subjects and grade levels to 
be included in Chapter 1 services. Furthermore, there is limited 
consultation at the school level about subject areas, service 
delivery options, location of service, or program evaluation 
(Haslam & Humphrey, in press). 

Chapter 1 also requires districts to "provide for the allocation of 
time and resources for frequent and regular coordination 
between Chapter 1 staff and the regular staff to ensure that both 
the Chapter 1 and regular instructional programs meet the special 
educational needs of children participating in programs" 
(Section 200.20[a][10][D]). However, 17 percent of religious 
schools reported no coordination at all (Haslam & Humphrey, in 
press). 
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Equitability of Services 



Chapter 1 sets four standards for determining whether services to 
private school students are equitable to those available to their 
public school counterparts. Services are equitable if the district— 

• assesses, addresses, and evaluates the specific needs and 
educational progress of eligible private school students 
on the same basis as public school students; 

• provides, in the aggregate, approximately the same 
amount of instructional time and materials for each 
private school student as for each public school student; 

a spends equal amounts of funds to serve similar public 
and private school students; and 

• provides private school students an opportunity for 
participation that is equitable to the opportunity 
provided to students in public schools (U.S. Department 
of Education, 1990). 

The number of complaints about equitability has dropped from 
more than 100 in the years immediately after Felton to 2 during 
1990-91. Many districts, although not all, meet the quantitative 
standards for equitability. Case studies indicate that, although 
problems of equitability as measured against the four standards 
persist, they usually are resolved fairly easily (Haslam & Humphrey, 
in press). 

Religious school staff think that Chapter 1 services are either 
"very effective" (40 percent) or "moderately effective" 
(48 percent). In more than 1,200 of the districts that have 
compared the effectiveness of services to public and private 
religious school participants (68 percent), students in the two 
programs demonstrate about the same amount of improvement. 
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In 21 percent of districts, religious school students show more 
improvement, and in 9 percent, gains are greater in the public 
school program (Haslam & Humphrey, in press). 

On several program dimensions, sen/ices are about the same in 
the majority of the 2,050 districts that serve religious school 
students, but there are also differences: 

• 1 4 percent of districts rely more on teachers than on 
aides to serve public school students in Chapter 1 than is 
the case with private religious school students in 
Chapter 1 ; 

• 27 percent of districts have lower student-to-teacher 
ratios in public school Chapter 1 programs than in 
Chapter 1 programs for religious school students; 

• 27 percent of districts use more computer-assisted 
instruction (with instructional personnel present) in 
public school Chapter 1 programs than in Chapter 1 
programs serving private religious school children; and 

m 21 percent of districts provide more Chapter 1 support 
services to public school students than to religious 
school students (Haslam & Humphrey, in press). 

In a few districts, some differences favor private school students. 



Conwuter-Assisted Instruction (CM) 



CAI is a generic label for the use of computers in classroom 
instruction. In the context of Chapter 1 sen/ices for religious 
school students, it typically refers to the placement of computers 
in a laboratory in the school. These arrangements usually rely on 
commercially developed integrated learning systems (ILS) for 
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instruction, with noninstructional technicians monitoring student 
worl< and system operations (Russo & Haslam, 1992). The use of 
CAI has risen dramatically since Felton. In 1989, the U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO) estimated that districts in 46 states 
spent a total of $34 million on CA! services to private school 
students (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1989). 

Among the advantages of CAI are that it permits districts to serve 
more students and that it meets concerns about safety, security, 
and schedule disruptions. The main disadvantage is that students 
in many CAI programs do not receive direct instruction from 
teachers or other staff. As one Chapter 1 director put it, "They 
[the vendor] didn't tell us we needed a teacher. An ILS without a 
teacher is like a car without a driver." Many religious school 
educators and Chapter 1 administrators would prefer at least 
some face-to-face instruction. A second problem with CAI is that 
ILS programs concentrate almost exclusively on drill and practice, 
with little attention to challenging content (Russo & Haslam, 
1992). 

Bypass Arrangements and 

T hird-Party Contracts 

If a school district is prohibited from providing Chapter 1 services 
to religious school students by state constitutional or statutory 
restrictions (as in Missouri and Virginia), or is otherwise unable to 
do so, the Secretary of Education bypasses the state department 
of education and the district. The Department of Education 
provides services through competitive contracts with nonreligious, 
third-party vendors, requiring the contractors to employ teachers 
with the same qualifications as those in the public school 
programs and to pay them comparable salaries. During 1990-91, 
about 4,000 students were served under bypass arrangements 
(Haslam & Humphrey, in press). In what one Department official 
describes as a "high estimate" based on data from 1987-88, the 
costs of providing Chapter 1 services under the Missouri bypass 
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arrangement were about 1 6 percent higher than they would have 
been without the bypass {Pulido v. Cavazos, 1989). 

Any district can hire a third-party contractor to provide Chapter 1 
services. In exercising this choice, the district maintains fiscal 
responsibility and must monitor the equitability of the services 
Nationally, about 23,400 students receive Chapter 1 services from 
third-party contractors, including about 16,400 students in Puerto 
Rico In district-initiated third-party contracts, unlike bypass 
arrangements, the salaries of instructional staff (often part-time 
teachers and aides) are usually lower than district salaries. District 
Chapter 1 officials and contractors agree that most, if not all, of 
these contracts would not be possible if contractors were 
required to pay comparable salaries (Haslam & Humphrey, in 
press). 

Nevertheless, local Chapter 1 officials say that the sen/ices under 
these contracts are of the same quali^/ as those the distncts could 
provide. In addition, third-party contracts make it possible to 
sen/e small concentrations of students at individual service 
delivery sites. Religious school educators agree that the 
instruction is good and that the contractors are responsive to 
their concems (Haslam & Humphrey, in press). 



C apital Expense Grants 

The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments authorized additional 
Chapter 1 funds for capital expenses incurred to comply with 
Felton Appropriations for capital expenses for fiscal years 1988 
through 1991 totaled just under $81 million. However, a 1989 
GAO study found that 46 of 52 state Chapter 1 coordinators 
estimated that districts had or would incur a total of $1 05 millior 
in eligible expenditures through 1988-89 (U.S. General 
Accounting Office, 1989). Funds can be used for reimbursement 
of eligible expenditures incurred after July 1985, including costs 
of transporting students, purchasing equipment, and leasing 
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property; payment of eligible currant expenses associated with 
serving private school students; and payment of administrative 
costs that school districts will face in order to increase private 
school student participation. The funds may not be used to 
purchase computers or other items directly related to instruction 
(Haslam & Humphrey, in press). 

About a quarter of the districts that sen/e religious school 
students applied for capital expense funds in 1991-92; 
high-poverty districts and very large districts serving at least 1,000 
religious school students were most likely to apply. Among the 
districts that do not apply for the funds, about two-thirds say that 
they do not need them. Large and high-poverty districts, which 
rely on vans, portable classrooms, and computer-assisted 
instruction to serve religious school students, spent relatively large 
portions of their capital expense funds on purchases and leases of 
real and personal property. Small school districts and low-poverty 
school districts, which rely more heavily on public schools and 
other neutral sites for sen/ices, used large portions of their capital 
expense funds for transportation (Haslam & Humphrey, in press). 



Services to Migrant Children 

The transience, poverty, and language barriers that children of 
migratory farmworkers and fishers often experience make them 
among the most in need of additional help. In recognition of 
those needs. Congress authorized the federal Migrant Education 
Program (MEP) in 1 966 as an amendment to Title I. Unlike 
programs under the basic Chapter 1 grants, MEP services are 
administered directly by state education agencies. Most recently, 
under the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments, Congress mandated 
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the establishment of a National Commission on Migrant 
Education to study educational services to migrant children. 

In addition to funding supplemental instruction, the MEP supports 
health and nutrition services, transportation, and the tracking of 
students' educational and health records to assist in providing 
instructional continuity. Federal funding for the state-administered 
MEP program is based on the number of migrant students identified 
(but not necessarily seived) in each state-with a supplement based 
on the number identified and served in the summer. Because 
migrant students are concentrated in Califomia, Texas, and Florida, 
those states receive more than half of the total funds allocated for 
the MEP. 



Needs of Currently and Formerly 
Migratory Chil dren 



Roughly 1 percent of the nation's young people ages 3 to 
21— about 597,000— were identified as eligible for Chapter 1 
MEP services in 1990 and therefore were counted for funding 
purpose through the Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
(MSRTS), a computerized tracking system. Of those, 
approximately 47 percent were currently migratory, that is, they 
had moved within the past year; and almost 27 percent of the 
total migrated across states (Strang et al., in press; Cox et al., 
1992). According to data from MSRTS, currently migratory 
students averaged just over one qualifying move in a 1 2-month 
period Fifty-three percent of migrant students counted for 
funding purposes were formerly migratory, having moved within 
the past one to five years (Cox et al., 1 992). The 
Hawkins-Stafford Amendments established a service rjnonty for 
currently migratory children. 

Both currently and formerly migratory students have substantial 
educational and economic needs. Overall, however, the need for 
services— notably those related to instructional support— decreases 
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as migrant students remain settled. In 1990 nearly twice as many 
currently migratory students exhibited five or more special needs 
for instructional or other services, compared with students who 
last moved within the past four to five years (Cox et al., 1 992). 

Migrant children born in Mexico account for about 30 percent of 
the migrant student population (Cox et al., 1 992). Most of these 
children, and others born in the United States to Mexican citizens, 
shuttle bet*A/een schools in Mexico and the United States as 
frequently as migrant children who follow the crops and move 
among schools within the country (National Commission on 
Migrant Education, 1992). 

Services Provided Through the MEP and 
Local Chapter 1 Programs 

Just over 62 percent of currently and formerly migratory students 
who were enrolled in school during the regular school year 
reportedly received MEP instructional or support services in 
addition to identification, recruitment, or entry into the MSRTS. 
The program regulations require +hat currently migratory children 
receive priority for services. Fifty-eight percent of currently 
migratory and 66 percent of formerly migratory student received 
MEP instruction during the regular term. About 21 percent of 
both groups were participating in summer-term projects (Strang 
et al., in press). Despite the service priority for currently migratory 
children, they receive MEP sen/ices at lower rates in regular-term 
instruction than formerly migratory children. 

Instruction through the MEP during the regular term is provided 
by additional teachers or aides in the regular classroom, in pullout 
settings, or in extended-day or weekend programs. Subjects most 
commonly offered through MEP are reading, other language arts, 
and mathematics. Instruction is frequently presented in Spanish 
when there are large numbers of Hispanic migrant students. MEP 
also supports instruction in science, vocational education, health, 
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and preschool— although those classes are more typically offered 
during the summer (see exhibit 42 for an example of a summer 
migrant project). 

The legislative history on whether the MEP was intended to 
supplement federal efforts is ambiguous. However, many officials 
view the MEP as a program of last resort and designed to 
supplement other federal, state, and local efforts. At the same 
time, it is often used as a service of first resort, particularly among 
local projects serving a large concentration of migrant children. 
Indeed, the MEP often appears to be offered in place of other 
supplemental services, including Chapter 1. According to Cox et 
al. (1 992), migrant students did not receive Chapter 1 services 
because they had high test scores, lacked teacher 
recommendations, or were enrolled in schools or grades where 
Chapter 1 services were not offered. 

Receipt of services may also vary in accord with state and local 
targeting and funding decisions. During the regular school year, 
currently migratory students were significantly less likely than 
formerly migratory students to receive traditional Chapter 1 
services because they were enrolled in a school that did not offer 
these services (see exhibit 43). Nationally, 21 percent of currently 
migratory students received Chapter 1 services during the regular 
term, compared to 26 percent of formerly migratory students 
(Cox'etal., 1992). Indeed, in Florida, where many migrant 
children live, only 14 percent of the currently migratory and 
26 percent of the formerly migrant children received aid under 
other supplementary services, including Chapter 1 (National 
Commission on Migrant Education, 1992). 
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Exhibit 42 
Summer IWIgrant Project of the 
Community Schooi Corporation 

South Be nd, Indiana 

The South Bend Summer Migrant project offers distinctive 
supplemental summer programs organized around annual themes 
related to science, technology, and geography. The five-week program 
enrolls migrant students from preschool through grade 10. 

The project offers experiential-related academic instruction in a 
bilingual setting, tied to the summer's theme. Under the theme 
"Energizing Learning Through Science," for example, students 
participated in science/math and reading/language arts activities 
focusing on problem solving and critical thinking, which were geared 
to their academic needs. In the afternoon, students pursued their own 
scientific interests, developing an individual project to display in the 
Science Olympiad held at the end of the term. A team of bilingual 
project facilitators, all specialists in science education, provided 
ongoing technical assistance with the projects as they developed, and 
continually adjusted the instructional curriculum to meet students' 
needs. 

The summer project enjoys strong community and parental support. 
The local Parks and Recreation Department donates recreational 
equipment, and a community liaison visits students' homes to train 
parents to work with their children. In addition, children learn about 
their Hispanic heritage through cultural arts activities. ^ 

Source: U.S. Department of Education (1992c). 
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Exhibit 43 

Reasons Why Migrant Students Did Not 
Participate in Chapter 1, 1990 



No Chapter 1 



No Chapter 1 
at grade 



Enroiied In MEP 



Enrolled In 
Special Education 



Missed test 



Enrolled In LEP 



Behavior/refusal 



Had high test scores 
or lacked teacher 
recommendation 




10 20 

Percent of students 



30 



Currently migratory 



Formerly migratory 



40 



Exhibit reads: According to principals, 32 pen:ent of cun-ently migratory students did not 
receive Chapter 1 sen/ices because they were not offered in their school. 

Soun:e: Descriptive Study of the Migrant Education Program (Cox et al., 1992). 
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As the report of the National Commission on Migrant Educati 
(1992) points out: 



On the one hand. Federal regulations 
stipulate that local communities and states 
must meet their financial responsibilities to 
educate disadvantaged students. On the other 
hand, these laws may inadvertently encourage 
schools to structure programs so that children 
can only benefit from one service at a time. 

The MEP plays a large role in providing migrant students with 
support services to ensure their success in school, and with access 
to noninstructional services provided by others. More than 
50 percent of currently migratory MEP students received medical 
or dent-' treatment during the regular school year. MEP supports 
transportation to school for 83 percent of currently migratory 
MPP students during the summer. Almost 50 percent of currently 
migratory students received MEP-funded counseling services 
during the regular school year (Cox et al., 1992). 

The study also documents that the potential of the MSRTS as a 
means of identifying and reporting on students' needs has not 
been fully realized. Fewer than one-third of the projects during 
the regular school year report using MSRTS records to determine 
students' grade-level placement, the need for particular 
instructional or support services, or the number of credits needed 
for graduation for secondary school students, instead, school or 
project personnel usually provide information uy ^ telephone, 
or fax to schools or projects to which a migrant stuuent transfers. 

(See the supplementary volumes on Chapter 1 services to private 
religious school students and services to migrant children for 
more information on these topics.) 
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student Assessment and Program Improvement 



• Assessment in Chapter 1 has five purposes: (1) student placement; 
(2) student, teacher, and parent feedback; (3) local accountability; 
(4) state accountability; and H) national accountability. 

• Currently, national accountability drives testing by requiring data 
aggregated up from the classroom level. 

• Because commercial achievement tests are designed to be independent of 
particular curricula or instructional practices, the content of the tests is 
unlikely to match the academic goals of schools, districts, or states. 

« Norm-referenced tests are often based on earlier theories of learning, 
judge student achievement by relative norms rather than content-based 
standards, and provide little useful information for guiding instruction. 

• The national, state, and local work in progress toward developing 
content-based standards and assessment holds promise for supporting 
instructional and testing reforms in Chapter 1. 

• States that have set their own standards for student performance and 
administer tests to measure the accomplishments of their students and 
schools are nevertheless compelled to identify schools for program 
improvement according to nationally normed tests, thus perpetuating a 
dual lesting system. 
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Chapter 7 

Student Assessment and 
Program Improvement 



It is important that the purpose of the 
evaluations and methods being designed to 
measure our educational progress match the 
overall goals states are trying to reach 
through their educational improvement 
programs. If test items and evaluations do not 
match the objectives, they tend to undermine 
the overall improvement effort. 

—Richard W. Riley 
former governor of South Carolina 
writing in 1984 

The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments retained the existing 
provisions for student assessment in Chapter 1 but added a new 
set of mandatory procedures for improving the programs of 
schools in which Chapter 1 students are not closing the 
achievement gap with their peers. The interim Report of this 
National Assessment dealt with student assessment and program 
improvement in some detail; its conclusions are summarized in 
this chapter and are supplemented with newly available analyses. 
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Student Assessment 



The effectiveness of Chapter 1 programs must be evaluated on 
the basis of aggregated student performance and desired 
outcomes stated in the district's application. Districts must state 
the desired outcomes— to improve the educational opportunities 
of program participants— in terms of the basic and more 
advanced skills that all children are expected to master. School 
districts typically use norm-referenced achievement tests for 
several purposes: student eligibility and identification, 
instructional feedback and diagnosis, local accountability, state 
accountability, and national accountability. For some of these 
functions, the law requires districts to use norm-referenced test 
scores; for others, the use of these tests results from tradition or 
convenience (U.s! Department of Education Advisory Committee 
on Testing in Chapter 1, 1992). 

The law requires that states and districts generate pre- and 
posttest scores that can be combined to give a picture of overall 
student gains in the program, by grade and subject. This 
mandate, enacted in 1974, is given its operational specifics in the 
Title I Evaluation and Reporting System (TIERS), which requires 
annual testing in ail grades above first grade having Chapter 1 
ser/ices, the use of one of several nationally normed achievement 
tests, calculation of student gains in terms of normal curve 
equivalents, and reporting from the district to the state and in 
turn to the U.S. Department of Education. 

Norm-referenced achievement tests (and the cnterion-referenced 
versions of the same instruments) have a number of strengths. 
They provide objective, reliable information for an investment of 
relatively little time and money. If the tests were used to do only 
what they do well, fewer problems would arise. As a 
representative of a test publisher points out: "No one test can do 
it all. The multiple measurement approach to assessment is the 
keystone to valid, reliable, and fair information" (Kean, 1 992). 
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However, "multiple measurement" is not the standard operating 
procedure in Chapter 1 . Because Chapter 1 mandates extensive 
use of norm-referenced tests for aggregate reporting, districts are 
inclined to use the same test data for multiple purposes rather 
than to administer more tests. Increasingly, in this context, the 
flaws of norm-referenced tests are seen as having undesirable 
consequences for the program. 

For example, experts in early childhood education criticize the use 
of standardized tests in determining student eligibility below 
grade 3; in making this argument, they cite many young 
children's short attention span, poor paper-and-pencil skills, and 
uneven rates of development (Meisels, 1992). Another issue in 
the use of tests for student selection is their inadequacy in 
identifying the skills and needs of limited-English-proficient 
students. 

Standardized test scores also have drawbacks as tools for 
instructional diagnosis and decision making. Designed to be 
independent of a local curriculum, the tests cannot give a teacher 
much help in pinpointing the parts of the cumculum in which a 
student needs more work. More insidiously, according to critics, 
the multiple-choice format rewards the teaching and learning of 
test-taking skills (such as filling in answer-sheet bubbles and 
eliminating incorrect choices), which have little real-world 
usefulness (Koretz, 1988; Shepard, 1991). As an alternative, 
critics argue, teachers should be able to administer performance 
assessments that would tap students' skill in carrying out more 
meaningful tasks (writing an essay, conducting an expenment) 
and would permit a more useful diagnosis of what e?ch student 
knows and can do (Resnick, 1992). 

Current procedures for accountability at all levels also invite 
criticism The aggregate national data compiled in TIERS are 
incomplete and inaccurate. For example, in 1989-90, the states 
reported matched pre- and posttest scores for only 60 percent of 
Chapter 1 reading participants and 55 percent of mathematics 
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participants (Sinclair & Gutmann, 1992). The students for whom 
districts did not have posttest scores were more likely to have 
moved— and thus to differ in significant ways from the more 
stable students who are represented in TIERS. The different results 
obtained from independently administered tests in the Prospects 
longitudinal study also call into question the accuracy of TIERS. 
Moreover, when asked a series of questions about the data they 
submit to TIERS, local coordinators displayed considerable 
confusion, with high proportions giving impossible or implausible 
answers (Millsap, Tumbull, et al., 1 992). If districts were artually 
using the test data— or even checking them for accuracy— they 
should not have harbored these misunderstandings. 

Most fundamentally, the issues in Chapter 1 testing are 
connected to the standards by which students and educators will 
be held accountable. The criticism of current high-stakes tests 
coincides with a movement toward student assessment that 
emphasizes advanced skills, links assessment to curriculum 
standards, and relates testing to course content. At a time when 
states are moving toward the articulation of performance 
standards for all students. Chapter 1 testing remains tied to an 
assumption of the 1970s: that progress toward a national 
average on conventional achievement tests is the relevant 
standard for children in high-poverty schools. 



Program Improvement 

Enactment ot the program improvement provisions under the 
Hawkins-Stafford Amendments was intended to send a new and 
bold message that Chapter 1 projects had to be held accountable 
for improved p' iormance of Chapter 1 students. Before the 
Hawkins-Staffoi.J .amendments were enacted. Chapter 1 projects 
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were required to assess student learning, but there were no 
consequences for failing projects. As long as programs spent 
funds for intended purposes and followed other procedural 
requirements, they were in compliance, regardless of whether 
Chapter 1 participants made progress. The 1 988 amendments 
marked a departure by focusing for the first time on information 
to assess the effectiveness of the program. 

By their own report, about two-thirds of all Chapter 1 schools 
(more than 32,000 schools) were involved in a formal state or 
local school improvement process in 1991-92. Of these schools, 
40 percent had not been formally identified for Chapter 1 
program improvement as of early 1992 (Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 
1993). Because both Chapter 1 program improvement and 
broader school improvement efforts have affected so many 
schools, <-ind because program improvement was among the 
most innovative features of the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments, it 
is worth understanding what requirements have been brought to 
bear on schools : nd hov^ schools respond to their identification. 

Under the program improvemen' and accountability provisions 
outlined in the law: 

e Schools are identified as in need of improvement ri the 
aggregate achievement scores of Chapter 1 students 
snow no change or show a decline over the course of 
the year. 

• Districts are to intervene to upgrade performance in 
those schools that need improvement. 

• States are to be involved th.^ough the design and 
implementation of a joint state-district improvement 
plan for schools that continue to show no improvement 
after district intervention. States have a continuing 
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oversight role until the Chapter 1 program in the 
particular school improves. 



• Furthermore, Chapter 1 students who have not shown 
progress are to be identified. If after two years these 
students still have not improved, the districts must 
conduct a needs assessment and revise services, as 
appropriate. 

Under the new requirements for program improvement, as the 
interim Report noted, the means established for measuring 
program operations and accountability "have not yet resulted in 
the setting of consistently high standards and expectations for 
Chapter 1 students and programs." What the requirements did, 
however, was to establish a floor for minimum performance 
below which projects could not fall. The requirements also 
focused much greater attention on the validity of current 
strategies for assessing progress under Chapter 1 . 

In identifying the quality of school performance, Congress 
intended that Chapter 1 students should progress faster than 
students who receive no extra help. Subsequent U.S. Department 
of Education regulations aefined the minimum school 
performance as showing a normal curve equivalent (NCE) gain (a 
standardized measure for improvement) by Chapter 1 students of 
greater than zero. Schools with no gain or a loss in either basic or 
more advanced skills must begin activities to improve results. In 
addition to requiring minimal performance standards. Congress 
also urged districts to adopt other measures (called "desired 
outcomes"), not dependent on norm-referenced tests, to assess 
school performance. For each measure identified, schools that did 
not show substantial progress were also to initiate improvement 
activities. 

Many states set their achievement standards low, most often no 
higher than the federal minimum. In the 1989-90 school year 
(the first year in which states were required to implement the 
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new program requirements under the Hawkins-Stafford 
Amendments), just 16 state education agencies required the use 
of a cutoff point higher than the statutory minimum (no gain or a 
loss in normal curve equivalents) to determine whether schools 
required program improvement (Turnbull et al., 1990). Most 
districts followed the lead of their states, although nine of the 36 
SEAs using the minimum standard reported that at least some of 
their districts were independently setting a higher cutoff point 
(Turnbull et al., 1990). Considerable attention and publicity were 
given to these findings through the Department's 1990 report on 
state administration of the amended Chapter 1 program, the 
congressional hearings on implementation, and the efforts of the 
Department's program office to promote higher standards. 

By the 1991-92 school year, the number of SEAs using an 
achievement standard higher than the minimum had risen to 23; 
the remaining 27 reporting SEAs used the minimum standard 
established in federal regulations. Of the 1 6 that had set a higher 
standard than minimum two years earlier, five had reverted to the 
minimum standard, and one did not respond to the follow-up 
sun/ey. Thus the 23 states with higher identification standards in 
1 991-92 included 1 0 that had set them in 1 989-90 and 1 3 that 
had raised their standards. 

The use of desired outcomes opened up the field of indicators 
that could be used to assess progress such as student attendance, 
retention, and graduation rates. By focusing on "improvement" 
rather than "achievement," Congress intended that measures 
and standards used to demonstrate progress toward desired 
outcomes might be something other than norm-referenced 
standardized test scores. Nevertheless, test data were clearly still 
required de facto for assessing this progress because a measure 
that could be aggregated was required. No one seriously argued 
against using nationally norm-referenced tests. 

Educators have little faith in the process by which schools are 
selected for program improvement (Millsap, Turnbull, et al., 
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1992). One reason is that the process relies on aggregate 
achievement on standardized, norm-referenced tests in subjects 
in which students receive Chapter 1 instruction. States that have 
set their own standards for student performance and administer 
tests to measure the accomplishments of students and schools 
are nevertheless compelled to identify schools for Chapter 1 
program improvement according to nationally normed tests (see 
exhibit 44). Although encouraged in the statute and regulations, 
the use of additional desired outcomes as a basis for identifying 
schools and students in need of improvement is at the discretion 
of states and districts. Moreover, these other desired outcomes 
can only add to— not substitute fo — the standard of aggregate 
achievement on a nationally normed test. 



The Improvement Process 

As reported in the interim assessment, half the schools identified 
for program improvement tested out the next year, without 
implementing an improvement plan. 

Of the schools identified for program improvement, virtually all 
(97 percent) have held meetings to examine Chapter 1 and 
school objectives and performance. Additional staff development 
is also a common activity, found in more than two-thirds of the 
identified schools. However, unless Chapter 1 program 
improvement is linked to a broader improvement effort, the 
improvement process may not go much beyond meetings and 
short-term staff development. Among those schools conducting 
Chapter 1 program improvement but no other improvement 
effort, 98 percent held meetings and 86 percent did additional 
staff development, while just 51 percent adopted a new 
instructional approach in Chapter 1. But when Chapter 1 
program improvement was combined with another improvement 
effort, schools were about equally likely to adopt a new 
Chapter 1 instructional approach as to add to their staff 
development (64 percent versus 63 percent). Within each group 
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Exhibit 44 

Program Improvement Requirements at 
Odds with State Standards 



Jefferson County, Kentucky, asked the state education agency (SEA) for a one-year 
waiver of the usual Chapter 1 procedure for identifying schools in need of program 
improvement based on data from norm-referenced tests arguing, 

Jefferson County has energetically suppoted the new Kentucky educational 
initiatives and is rapidly moving away from norm-referenced testing (NRT) as 
a valid me urement of student performance. During this transition from 
NRTs to more authentic assessment, the use and importance of NRTs has 
been significantly decreased. As a result, the spring of 1991 testing caused 
some significant problems for Chapter 1 ....Since the inception o the 
reauthorized Chapter 1 law, Jefferson County has enthusiastically involved 
their identified schools in the program improvement process. We have 
worked diligently to make Chapter 1 an integral part of the total and rapidly 
changing education scene in Jefferson County. We feel that to identify large 
numbers of schools on last year's NRT data would greatly undermine the 
credibility of program improvement and Chapter 1 in general with the 
practitioners of the schools. The limited pre-post data on students and the 
greatly diminished importance of the role that NRTs are playing in the 
education of all of our students leave NRT data as a poor reflection of the 
performance of our children....This one-year exception to usua Chapter 1 
procedure will help us maintain the momentum we have built for integrating 
Chapter 1 into the bigger picture of education in Jefferson County and the 
state of Kentucky (Carson & Rodosky, 1992, August 24). 

In response to the waiver request, the SEA's Deputy Commissioner for Learning Results 
Services responded: 

We appreciate your energetic support of the educational initiatives in 
Kentucky and implementation of KEkA....After careful review of the 
Chapter 1 law, regulations, policy manual, and a verbal opinion. ..rendered via 
telephone by the Chapter 1 office. Department of Education, Washington, 
D C the following response is offered.... We can find no legal basis to grant 
a waiver to Jefferson County f.om reporting the aggregate achievement 
gam/loss for each school that implemented a Chapter 1 project during the 
1991-92 school year (Thomas, 1992). 
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of schools, smaller percentages altered regular instruction, 
Chapter 1 staffing, or Chapter 1 service location (Millsap, Moss, & 
Gamse, 1993). 

Written plans for school program improvement provide one 
window into the improvement process, although not a perfect 
one For this National Assessment, 42 local plans from 10 states 
were analyzed (Turnbull, Russo, et al., 1992). Readers should 
recognize that this is not a representative selection of plans and 
that written plans do not necessarily do justice to the full scope of 
an improvement effort as implemented. However, with these 
caveats in mind, some conclusions emerge from this group of 
plans. 

Without exception, these written plans are vague. Despite the 
planners' apparent efforts to place their improvement stratpqies 
in the context of goals and objectives, this group of plans leaves 
an overall impression of fragmentation. Many state their goals in 
terms of global outcome measures; many also label their 
improvement strategies (e.g., coordination) as goals. In some 
cases, planned activities follow logically from the goals, but in 
many cases they do not. And the plans rarely describe specific 
objectives for which the schools could be held accountable, other 
than improved aggregate performance on a standardized test. 
Only 7 of the 42 school plans indicate the goals by subject area 
and grade. 

Typically, the plans include several pages of activity-focused goal 
statements, such as to inform parents about the Chapter 1 
program and about the need to read with their child to improve 
achievement, to include more manipulatives in the mathematics 
program, and to "incorporate teaching practices that will 
accelerate lemming. " Similarly, the plans typically describe 
activities in global terms. The vagueness of the goals makes 
progress difficult to assess. 

Examples of their activity descriptions are the following: 
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"Efforts to involve students in nnore reading and writing 
activities." 



• 
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"Identify and utilize curriculum strategies that will 
provide optinnal learning. ...Develop and innplement 
alternative strategies to reinforce skill weaknesses." 

"Better communication between building teachers and 
Chapter 1 teachers." 



Undoubtedly, many schools undergoing Chapter 1 program 
improvement are approaching this work energetically and 
thoughtfully. A vaguely written plan does not have to imply a 
poorly executed effort, but the evidence of the written plans does 
suggest that an approved plan is no guarantee of an effective 
effort. 

To what extent are schools actually carrying out the most 
ambitious features of their plans? Although we do not have 
direct evidence, studies of the implementation of model programs 
in Chapter 1 schools provide relevant information (McCollum, 
1 992; Stringfield et al., 1 992). They show that the road to full 
implementation of an ambitious program like Accelerated 
Schools, Success for All, or Higher Order Thinking Skills (HOTS) is 
a long one, and that many schools that sign on to these models 
actually implement only selected features. Similarly, the Study of 
Academic Instruction for Disadvantaged Students shov^ed that 
individual teachers spend years becoming familiar with a new 
instructional technique like literature-based reading lessons or the 
use of manipulatives in mathematics, and that their use of a new 
technique will increase gradually as their understanding of its 
applications deepens (Knapp et al., 1992). 

When asked what was most useful in facilitating the 
improvement process, the principals of schools engaged in 
improvement efforts were most likely to rank "consensus 
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between the principal and teaching staff on effective practices" 
ahead of other factors; about one-third ranked it first. Next most 
frequently mentioned were testing and other evaluation data on 
students (Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 

(See the supplementary volume of the final report from the 
Advisory Group on Testing and Assessment in Chapter 1 for more 
information on these issues.) 
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Enabling Structures for Improvement 



# According to local Chapter 1 directors, much of their assistance from SEAs 
focuses on regulatory matters of program compliance (60 percent) rather 
than program quality (34 percent). 

District Chapter 1 staff and the Chapter 1 Technical Assistance Centers 
(TACs) and Rural Technical Assistance Centers (RTACs) are key sources of 
Chapter 1 assistance. The TAC/RTACs account for approximately 
0.1 percent of Chapter 1 spending. 

m Chapter 1 teachers and regular classroom teachers spend relatively little 
time in staff development. Teachers report receiving staff development on 
multiple topics, but the typical amount of time spent on each topic is only 
three to six hours a year. 

• Chapter 1 elementary aides receive much less staff development than do 
Chapter 1 elementary teachers. 

# While the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments encouraged the dissemination 
of effective Chapter 1 practices, no mechanism currently exists to 
stimulate such innovation in Chapter 1. 

Although the innovation projects provision offered districts some flexibility 
to experiment, only 3 percent of districts used this option because funding 
drew from the regular Chapter 1 allocation. 

Implementation of whole-school reform models (such as Comer, Sizer, 
Slavin), when attempted, is variable and the evidence of their effectiveness 
is mixed. 

• The emphasis on com^... Mce during onsite monitoring by federal officials 
influences the extent to which s'cates and districts focus oi . complying with 
fiscal and procedural requirements in administering the program. 

;1 Several states such as Texas, New York, and California are adopting new 
systems of monitoring that focus on program quality and guidance for 
improvement, in addition to compliance with rules and regulations. 

3 States are also using performance-based rewards (Florida, South Carolina) 
or invoking sanctions (New Jersey, Kentucky, South Carolina) to spur 
improvement. 
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Chapter 8 

Enabling Structures for 
Improvement 



Before reform, we were actively excluded from 
working with schools by the central office. 
Reform has opened up the city. 

—University curriculum specialist, Chicago, 1992 

With a law and regulations that focus on targeting supplemental 
services to the neediest schools and students, the Chapter 1 
prograrT> has generally left issues of program quality in the hands 
of local staff. Resources for technical assistance, knowledge 
development, and dissemination have been limited. Federal and 
state monitors concentrate on ensuring that funding recipients 
obey the law rather than providing much substantive educational 
guidance, and schools receive few rewards for good performance 



Technical Assistance 

The sources of assistance built into the Chapter 1 program are 
the Chapter 1 offices of state education agencies (SEAs) and the 
federal contractors who operate Chapter 1 Technical Assistance 
Centers (TACs) and Rural Technical Assistance Centers (RTACs). 
The Chapter 1 TACs and RTACs are a key source of Chapter 1 
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assistance, although they account for only 0.1 percent of 
Chapter 1 spending. They work closely with SEA staff and with 
groups of district and school staff in regional workshops and 
consultations. 

According to local Chapter 1 directors, much of their assistance 
from SEAS focuses on regulatory matters rather than Program 
quality (see exhibit 45). In SEA Chapter 1 offices nationwide, the 
314 qeneralists who review applications and conduct 
general-purpose monitoring greatly outnumber the 60 specialists 
in subjects (such as reading) and the handful of "program 
improvement specialists" (Turnbull, Wechsler, & Rosenthal, 1992). 

The Chapter 1 TACs and RTACs are not the only federally 
supported assistance centers in elementary and secondary 
education. Other categorical programs, such as bilingual 
education and Indian education, also operate regional assistance 
centers The regional educational laboratories have the mission of 
improving the education of at-risk students; desegregation 
centers offer assistance to school districts in the process of 
d-segregating. And although the populations of children served 
by these programs overlap, coordination across the providers is 
generally unplanned. The Department's Office of the Inspector 
General has called for an overall strategy to coordinate and 
possibly consolidate assistance across program lines (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1991 , September). 

Schools turn to multiple providers of assistance with program 
improvement, relying especially on local help (Millsap, Moss, & 
Gamse 1993) Of the schools formally identified for program 
improvement, 88 percent received technical assistance from 
district Chapter 1 staff and 67 percent received help ^rom other 
district staff, most often in the form of one or more visits to the 
school Nonlocal providers of assistance help schools identified for 
program improvement somewhat less often; these providers 
include state Chapter 1 staff (69 percent of identified schools) 
Chapter 1 TACs and RTACs (54 percent), staff in institutions of 
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hiqher education (46 percent), and independent consultants 
S2 percent). Among these outside providers, the ones most hkely 
to help only through workshops are the university staff and 
Independent consultants, while the states, TACs, and RTACs are 
about as likely to visit the schools as to provide workshops^ Data 
are not available on the typical number of visits to each school 
(Millsap, Moss, & Gamse, 1993). 

With limited resources, TACs and RTACs cannot provide sustained 
help to many individual schools, although 19 percent of all 
schools identified for program improvement report that they have 
received a visit from TAC or RTAC staff. On a pilot basis the TACs 
and RTACs have provided more intense assistance to schools 
identified for program improvement in a small nurnber of urban 
and rural school districts. A formative evaluation shows that few 
schools participating in this initiative made major Program 
changes (Haslam, 1992b). A primary reason, according to the 
evaluation, was that local decision makers had not asked for 
assistance and were unsure of what they were required to do 
unde p ogram improvement. Furthermore, because of the choice 
to work vlth several schools in each site and the distance of most 
sites from the TACs, the help usually took the form of brief, 
occasional visits to each school. Finally, much of the assistance 
offered "a smorgasbord of improvement options rather than 
covering topics in depth or moving to serious consideration of 
implementation (Haslam, 1992b). 

The traditional roles and funding levels of SEAs, TAC^, and RTACs 
do not equip them to play a significant role in school-by-school 
improvement. Despite their concern about program quality, the 
SEA Chapter 1 offices are, by their directors' own admission. 
Inadequately staffed on matters of instructional quality (Turnbull, 
Wechsler, & Rosenthal, 1992). The customary functions of the 
TACs and RTACs— helping states with evaluation and the 
program improvement mandate, ana conducting group 
workshops to familiarize educators with new ideas-can be 
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useful, but they are superficial in comparison with the roles that 
technical assistance could play in school improvement. 



Program Monitoring by Federal 
and State Staff 

Federal and state monitoring of Chapter 1 is designed primarily to 
ensure compliance with program rules and regulations. Monitors 
cannot be expected to provide direct assistance to all schools. 
Monitors from the U.S. Department of Education focus attention 
on SEAs; they visit approximately 30 states, 60 districts, and 200 
schools annually. Most state Chapter 1 directors give the 
monitors a "high" rating for clarity about the items to be 
reviewed in monitoring visits, while majorities rate them 
"medium" or "low" with respect to overall responsiveness, 
understanding of Chapter 1 issues in the state, forthrightness in 
answering questions, and overall helpfulness (Turnbull, Wechsler, 
& Rosenthal, 1 992). Almost every state director (46 of the 48 
responding) reported that federal monitors were concerned with 
compliance issues onsite, but fewer than half (21 of the 48) said 
the monitors were concerned about the quality of Chapter 1 
instructional programs. 

The following examples of federal monitoring procedures, based 
on statutory and regulatory requirements, illustrate the emphasis 
on compliance in program monitoring: 

• Program design. Federal monitoring guidelines 
established by the Compensatory Education Program 
place greater emphasis on documenting that the needs 
assessment has been conducted properly than on 
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ascertaining that appropriate sen/ices were being 
delivered after the needs were assessed. Concerns 
regarding the quality of Chapter 1 programs go 
unaddressed. For example, monitors have no statutory 
authority to cite districts for the fact that Chapter 1 aides 
with only a high school diploma are providing 
instruction— instruction that may be unsupen/ised by a 
certified teacher. 

• Schoolwide projects. Federal monitors are required to 
concentrate on procedural issues, reviewing eligibility 
requirements and using checklists to identify individuals 
involved in the program-planning process. Monitors 
have no authority to criticize schoolwide projects for 
weaknesses in instructional approaches. 

• Evaluations. Federal monitoring guidelines for state 
and local evaluation results include checklists to 
determine whether all grades, subjects, and skill levels 
were tested and whether testing security procedures 
were followed. States are often cited for delays in 
submission of state performance reports. Yet monitoring 
checklists do not promote examination of whether 
meaningful results are produced. 

State Chapter 1 offices generally conduct annual onsite 
monitoring in their largest Chapter 1 projects; the frequency of 
monitoring visits to other projects ranges from annually to every 
four years or more. According to local Chapter 1 directors state 
monitors are most concerned about parental involvement (in 
89 percent of the districts that had a monitoring visit during 
1990) student eligibility and selection (85 percent), program 
desigri (83 percent), and coordination with the regular 
instructional program (74 percent) (Millsap, Turnbull, et al., 
1 992) Of these topics, the first two involve checking evidence ot 
participation in the program by Chapter 1 parents and target 
students' the third and fourth have a programmatic focus. 
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However, targeting is the issue that stands out as a focus whe 
state monitors visit schools. Showing the monitors the rosters 
Chapter 1 students, and matching each student's name with 
record of a proper selection process, is a big part of the 
visit-often the only part that teachers can recall when asked 
(Millsap, Turnbull, et al., 1992). 



Development of Knowledge to 
Support Program Innovation 

Although substantial sums of federal and private funds do 
support innovation and disseminate information about effective 
approaches, the Chapter 1 program invests very little in 
encouraging program innovation or in identifying and 
disseminating effective approaches. One of the Chapter 1 TACs 
operates a bulletin board system that provides a data base of 
effective practices and programs serving disadvantaged studen s. 
Current users are the TACs, RTACs, and SEA staff. Efforts are also 
under way to link Chapter 1 projects with the Natiorial Diffusion 
Network to disseminate successful practices nationally. 

The authorization for innovation projects has done little to build 
cumulative knowledge. Under th' provision, a local education 
agency (LEA), with the approval of the SEA, may use up to 
5 percent of its Chapter 1 funds for innovation, but the allowable 
activities are limited and do not encourage testing of a wide 
range of interesting ideas. In the 1990-91 school year, only about 
3 percent of Chapter 1 districts operated innovation projects 
(Millsap, Turnbull, et al., 1992). 
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However, innovative programs for disadvantaged children are 
being undertaken, some using Chapter 1 basic grant funds. 
Experts in various academic subjects have investigated ways to 
integrate the teaching of lower-level and advanced skills in 
instruction for disadvantaged students (e.g., Reading Recovery 
and the Higher Order Thinking Skills [HOTS] Program). 

Other promisina innovations for disadvantaged students are more 
wide-ranging, requiring changes throughout the schools and 
districts (e g Levin's Accelerated Schools Project, Adier's Paideia 
schools, and Sizer's Coalition of Essential Schools). The driving 
spirit behind these schoolwide management reforms is the 
conviction that fundamental problems in the system cannot be 
solved by tinkering with the existing structure of the school. 

Such transformations are not easily achieved. They require a 
conducive climate for change to take effect. An examination of 
the implementation of promising improvement strategies in 
high-poverty schools suggests the following: 

• Active leadership is crucial to the success of any 

program. Especially for schoolwide management, leaders 
must demonstrate commitment to the success of the 
reform strategy, the ability to motivate staff, and the 
management skills necessary to make necessary 
organizational changes. 

The implementation of all strategies costs money. 
Sometimes the costs are hidden, as when teachers must 
spend much of their own time in either learning or 
implementing the new approach. 



• 



Ail reforms require sustained professional development. 
Opportunities for professional development must occur 
prior to the implementation of the program, during the 
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implementation, and periodically after the program is 
fully implemented. 

• Schools experiencing the most difficulty initiating reform 
usually have other serious problems such as severe fiscal 
difficulties, racial tension^ and inadequate school or 
district leadership (McCollum, 1992; Stringfield 
etal.,1992). 



There is no "silver bullet" in any of these programs. 
Implementation varies, and consequently, so does achievement. 
Projects that have been nnore fully implemented have tended to 
produce better outcomes. However, it is premature to gauge the 
magnitude of the outcomes or the extent to which these projects 
significantly close the learning gap for disadvantaged students. 

A recent report from a committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, analyzing the potential contribution of packaged 
reforms to school improvement, draws this conclusion; 



The main task of reform is not to install new 
practices in schools the way one would install 
appliances; nor ia it to overcome resistance to 
new knowledge. Instead, it is to foster 
learning, which is a very different and 
complex endeavor. In our vision, successful 
change in schools requires participants at all 
levels of the learning community— policy 
makers, agency representatives, researchers, 
practitioners, and parents— to work together 
to initiate and examine new ideas, to share 
new knowledge, and to test, refine, and 
rebuild programs (National Research 
Council, 1992, p. 16). 
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Rewards for Good Performance 

At present, incentives for good performance in Chapter 1 are 
limited to incentive payments made under the authority for 
innovation project grants, and recognition of successful projects 
through the Department of Education's national Chapter 1 
Recognition Program. However, only 3 percent of the 400 
districts that operated an innovation project made incentive 
awards (Millsap, Turnbull, et al., 1992). And although some 
Chapter 1 projects may be encouraged by the success of the 
exemplary projects that are recognized, it is doubtful that the 
benefits of the recognition program extend much beyond the 
projects identified. 
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PART III. 

REINVENTING 
CHAPTER 1— 
NEW DIRECTIONS 
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New Directions for Chapter 1 



1 



There are 10 new directions toward which the Chapter 1 program 
should move in an effort to help educationally disadvantaged children 
reach the National Education Goals: 

Encourage performance standards for Chapter 1 schools that are 
keyed to curriculum frameworks and promote voluntary service 
delivery standards. 
2 Treat states differentially by expanding their flexibility in the use of 
resources in exchange for performance accountability tied to 
standards. 

3. Collaborate on education and social services to address the r.iultiple 
needs of students attending high-poverty schools. 

4. Remove barriers to program participation by students with limited 
English proficiency. 

5 Apply new knowledge about extending learning time, effective 
instruction for secondary school students, and staff development to 
Chapter 1 sen/ices. 

6 Enlist parents as full partners in their children's education by 
informing them of the,r school's performance, undersconng the 
reciprocal responsibilities of schools and parents, and assisting 
parents who need help. 

7 Provide equitable and appropriate learning opportunities for all 
Chapter 1 participants, including students who attend religiously 
affiliated schools and migrant students. 

8 Align Chapter 1 testing with state testing systems that are matched 
with new curriculum frameworks as th.. y become available. 

9 Use assistance, monitoring, and incentives to support continuous 
progress in all Chapter 1 schools and intensive intervention in 
schools needing improvement. 

1 0 Direct resources to the neediest communities and schools, and 
modify Chapter 1 formula provisions to improve accuracy. 



o p. 
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Reinventing Chapter 1— 
New Directions 



In our experience, the ability to energize a 
school and get it to focus productively on a 
common set of objectives, using the talents of 
staff, parents, and students, is far more 
important than any particular curriculum 
package or teaching method. 

—Henry Levin, Learning from Accelerated Schools, 1992 



This report to Congress has reviewed evidence on the current 
operations of Chapter 1 in improving learning opportunities for 
disadvantaged students. Having described the conditions 
affecting high-poverty schools (Part I) and the workings of the 
current Chapter 1 program (Part II), this report now turns to the 
directions that the Chapter 1 program can take to pursue 
high-quality education for disadvantaged students. The question 
facing policymakers is this: How can Chapter 1 radically improve 
the educational prospects of disadvantaged children, especially ii 
ways that will help these children move tow.ard achieving the 
goals set by the nation for all its students and schools? 
Reinventing a program that has operated for 27 years will not b( 
easy, but Chapter 1 must become a stronger partner for 
educational change. 
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Ten important directions for refornn of the Chapter 1 program are 
as follows: 

1 . Encourage performance standards for Chapter 1 schools 
that are keyed to curriculum frameworks and promote 
voluntary service delivery standards, 

2 Treat states differentially by expanding their flexibility in the 
use of resources in exchange for performance accountability 
tied to standards. 

3 Collaborate on education and social services to address the 
multiple needs of students attending high-poverty schools. 

4. Remove barriers to program participation by students with 
limited English proficiency. 

5 Apply new knowledge about extending learning time, 
effective instruction for secondary school students, and staff 
development to Chapter 1 services. 

6 Enlist parents as full partners in their children's education by 
informing them of their school's performance, underscoring 
the reciprocal responsibilities of schools and parents, and 
assisting parents who need help. 

7 Provide equitable and appropriate learning opportunities for 
all Chapter 1 participants, including students who attend 
religiously affiliated schools and migrant students. 

8 Align Chapter 1 testing with state testing systems that are 
matched with new curriculum frameworks as they become 
available. 
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9 Use assistance, innovation, monitoring, and incentives to 
support continuous progress in all Chapter 1 schools and 
intensive intervention in schools needing improvement. 

1 0. Direct resources to the neediest communities and schools, 
and modify Chapter 1 formula provisions to improve 
accuracy. 

Changes based on these principles could bring Chapter 1 into the 
mainstream— indeed, the forefront— of reform in cumcular 
standards, whole school improvement, performance monitonng, 
and integrated services. The urgent need to transform Chapter l 
reflects the need to transform American education, with special 
attention to the schools serving the most disadvantaged students. 

The National Assessment is not alone in advocating new directions for 
the program. The National Assessment of Chapter 1 's Independent 
Review Panel, the Independent Commission on Chapter 1 funded by 
the Edna McConnell Clark and John !). and Catherine!. MacArthur 
Foundations, and the Chief State School Officers have outlined new 
directions under separately issued reports. Throughout each, however, 
are common reform themes— standards, curriculum frameworks, new 
systems to assess student achievement and program effectiveness, 
improved targeting on those most in need, and attention to areas of 
high-poverty through a multi-social service approach. 

We elaborate here on the evidence pointing to the need for reform in 
Chapter 1 , and on possible options. 
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1 . Encourage performance standards for Chapter 1 
schools that are keyed to curriculum frameworks 
and promote voluntary service delivery standards. 



Consensus on curriculum standards would affect the quality of 
education offered to all children, but particularly children from 
low-income communities. In other parts of the world, standards 
promote equity. Among countries in the Asia-Pacific region, for 
example "one of their main purposes in establishing consistent 
standards throughout the country is to ensure equality of access, 
objectivity, and the possibility of success for all students" (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1992, p. 10). In the United States 
which lacks national standards, the gap between higher- and 
lower-achieving students is greater than in many other nations 
(see exhibit 46). 

As researchers (O'Day & Smith, in press) have pointed out, the 
minimum competency movement in the mid-1970s produced an 
alignment of curriculum, instruction, and assessment that had 
beneficial results in improving the performance of poor and 
minority students. During this period, an emphasis on achieving 
equality in educational opportunity converged with an 
instructional focus on basic skills acquisition to raise the 
performance of low-achieving students. Tests of minimum 
competency further reinforced the importance of teaching basic 
skills; students often had to pass these tests to graduate from 
hiqh'school. This alignment of instruction and assessment has 
been described as producing a de facto basic skills curriculum that 
appeared to help narrow the achievement gap. 

A coordinated system of curriculum frameworks, learning 
opportunities, and performance assessments could offer a 
powerful vehicle for moving Chapter 1 students and schools 
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toward the high performance levels that now elude most of 
them. Helping disadvantaged students attain the high 
performance standards represented by National Education Goals 
3 and 4 lies at the core of Chapter 1 's mission. Moreover, 
common standards offer a basis for addressing educational 
inequities by calling attention to those schools lacking adequate 
opportunities to learn. Because standards are directly connected 
to the educational program and directly reveal the strengths and 
weaknesses of school performance, they can be a more effective 
basis for accountability than the measures available in the current 
Chapter 1 program. 

States differ in their capacity to implement standards, but 
changes are occurring nationwide. More than 40 states are in 
some stage of developing or implementing new curriculum 
frameworks. Only a few states have specified standards for what 
students should know, other than minimum competencies, but 
over half are planning to do so (see exhibit 47). The federal 
government is also supporting efforts by professional and 
scholarly organizations to develop standards in core subjects, 
along the lines of the work by the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics in developing standards in mathematics. Standards 
are being developed in science, history, civics, geography, English, 
and the arts, with completion expected by 1995. 

Options for consideration in Chapter 1 include the following: 

• Requiring all states to adopt challenging curriculum 
frameworks and performance standards, applicable to all 
students, that would be the basis for accountability in 
Chapter 1. 

• Entering into a compact with the states that have 
adopted curriculum frameworks and performance 
standards to give them increased flexibility in aligning 
Chapter 1 with larger reform efforts. 



p 1 - 
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Exhibit 47 

Status of New Curriculum Frameworks, Standards, 
Assessment, and State Monitoring Systems, 1992-93 

Number of States 



30 




New curriculum Standards linked to Perfomiance-based 

frameworks performance levels assessments 

In varying subjects (e.g., novice, distinguished) 



Implementing B Planning Ho activity 



Note- Data are for the 50 states, the District of Colui nbia. and Puerto Rico. 
In some cases, no information was available, so the data do not sum 
to 52. 

Exhibit reads: Fifteen states are implementing new curriculum frameworks. 

Source: Status of New State Curriculum Framewor1<s, Standards. 

Assessments, and Monitoring Systems (Pechman & LaGuarda, U 
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9 Providing financial and technical assistance to slates tliat 
are developing and implementing standards, 

• Establishing service delivery guidelines for the quality of 
Chapter 1 services in such areas as depth and coherence 
of the curriculum, appropriateness of instructional 
method:, and expertise of staff. 



2 Treat states differentially by expanding their 
flexibility in the use of resources in exchange for 
performance accountability tied to standards. 



Based on the record to date, services at the margins of the regular 
school program generally do not enable Chapter 1 students to 
catch up with their peers. Under some circumstances, then, it 
makes sense for schools to use Chapter 1 resources to strengthen 
the core academic program. The issue is to place conditions on 
this flexible use of resources that ensu; e appropriate 
accountability and thereby protect the interests of the neediest 
students. 

The current provision permitting schoolwide projects in schools 
with at least 75 percent poverty is not an educational panacea. It 
has stimulated instructional reform in some participating schools, 
while in other schools its chief contribution has been to make 
Chapter 1 services (such as computer labs) available to all 
students or to reduce class size by about one-third. A reason for 
the mixed effectiveness of this provision may be that it does not 
specifically require schools to pursue ambitious goals for student 
performance, 
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Concerns about the effectiveness of schoolwide projects would 
be heightened if more schools were eligible to participate— and, 
at lower poverty thresholds, the nunnbers of schools and students 
eligible for participation in schoolwide projects could increase 
dramatically. For example, setting a threshold of 50 percent 
would increase the number of eligible schools from the current 
9,000 to almost 22,000. The schools with poverty levels between 
50 and 75 percent collectively enroll 5.9 million students, of 
whom 4.5 million are not currently Chapter 1 participants; thus a 
group of students almost as large as the entire number now 
sen/ed (5.5 million) would be brought into eligibility for 
Chapter 1 -funded services by this change in the poverty threshold 
(see exhibit 48). 

This dilemma— that marginal, targeted Chapter 1 projects may 
not be up to the job of improving students' performance, while 
the flexibility of a schoolwide project does not ensure any greater 
effectiveness— may be addressed through legislative options that 
couple flexibility with performance accountability. Among such 
options would be the following: 

• Permitting schoolwide approaches in schools with less 
than 75 percent poverty only in those states or school 
districts that developed and enforced high standards for 
student performance. If performance did not show 
progress toward these standards after a reasonable 
period of time, the school would revert to the 
conventional Chapter 1 design of a targeted project. 

• Retaining the 75 percent threshold and requinng 
participating schools to adopt high performance 
standards, with continuation of the schoolwide project 
contingent on showing progress toward the standards. 

• Broadening the flexibility allowed in schoolwide projects 
by loosening the strings on other categorical funds along 
with Chapter 1 funds. This would be in exchange for a 
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school plan indicating how the resources would be used 
to improve student performance. All funding sources 
could then hold the school accountable for progress 
toward its goals. 



3. Collaborate on education and social services to 
address the multiple needs of students attending 
high-poverty schools. 



The problems facing schools in high-poverty communities are 
severe, undermining their attempts to begin approaching the 
National Education Goals. As documented in Part I of this report, 
high-poverty schools often lack the physical security, nurturing 
supervision, and enriching experiences that promote and reward 
learning in more advantaged communities. The evidence 
presented in Part I suggests that in order to improve significantly 
the learning opportunities of disadvantaged students, 
high-poverty schools must also promote higher attendance and 
make their environments safer and drug-free, as well as 
upgrading curriculum and instruction. Ensuring that preschool 
children from the school's attendance area have access to quality 
early childhood education and that parents have opportunities to 
participate in adult literacy programs <':o can move high-poverty 
schools closer to achieving the national goals. 

In many high-poverty schools, the problems are so severe that the 
educational system cannot hope to achieve its aims without the 
coli-iboration of other public services and the wider community. 
Neither can the problems of these communities be solved without 
improving educational outcomes for their residents. Yet school 
and community efforts to help children are often hindered by 
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conflicting requirements and institutional barriers to coordination 
among agencies that deliver education and related services For 
example, social programs such as Medicaid, free or reduced-price 
lunch Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), and food 
stamps define eligibility in terms of poverty. However, there is no 
uniformity in definition across programs. 

Kirst Koppich, & Kelley (1992) have recently recommended that 
Chapter 1 adopt a comprehensive health readiness strategy tor 
children in any school attendance area that meets Chapter 1 
schoolwide project criteria. Under this strategy, a state could 
designate such an attendance area as a zone where all children ot 
school age or below would receive a comprehensive package of 
preventive and acute health sen/ices without regard to the 
eligibility of an individual child under Medicaid: 

We believe that a combination of schoolwide 
eligibility with sis (school-linked services) is 
the most promising way to proceed. 
Schoolwide projects avoid the issue of 
non-Chapter 1-eligible students receiving 
social services. Moreover, schoolwide services 
view the unit of improvement as c school and 
its surrounding area rather than the 
individual child. This community-wide 
perspective is the appropriate one to combine 
Chapter 1 and school-linked services (p. 18). 

Support for collaborative, community-based sen/ice delivery under 
Chapter 1 to cover social sen/ice areas relevant to the National 
Education Goals— including improved school readiness, 
attendance and graduation rates, or safer and drug-free 
schools— could take several possible forms, including the 
following: 

• Targeting additional Chapter 1 resources directly to 
high-poverty schools, "priority schools," to support 
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integrated services, perhaps through multiyear 
competitive grants. 



Requiring that grantees, under a competitive grant or 
other arrangement, work with a local "education goals" 
council that would include representatives from the 
community and from other agencies serving local 
children. Plans approved by the council would explain 
how the school would achieve long-term educational 
goals and intermediate targets. 

Supporting rigorous evaluation, technical assistance, and 
networking to increase communities' capacity to 
organize and deliver high-quality services. 

Directing the U.S. Department of Education to work with 
other federal agencies to establish more uniform 
guidelines for serving students at risk, and to waive 
conflicting requirements when necessary. 



4. Remove barriers to program participation by 
students with limited English proficiency. 



LEP students are a rapidly growing segment of the Chapter 1 
population. Chapter 1 serves a greater number of LEP students 
and provides more funds per pupil than the federal Title Vil 
bilingual education program. 

Under current law. Chapter 1 programs are permitted to serve 
only those LEP students who have educational needs "stemming 
from educational deprivation and not related solely to . . . limited 
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English proficiency." This requirement appears designed to limit 
Chapter 1 to serving LEP students whose needs derive from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. In practice, limited English 
proficiency is so closely tied to low income and low educational 
attainment that such distinctions are meaningless and virtually 
Impossible to measure. 

Options for addressing this problem would include the following: 

e Revising or eliminating the requirement that LEP students 
be selected for services on the basis of educational 
deprivation distinguishable from limited English 
proficiency. 

• Encouraging the use of assessment instruments in the 
student's native language to assess content knowledge 
and skills and to identify needs for special Chapter 1 
instruction in subject areas. 

• Along with expanding access to Chapter 1 for LEP 
students, requiring assurances that Chapter 1 staff have 
appropriate skills for instructing these students. 



5. Apply new knowledge about extending learning 
time, effective instruction for secondary school 
students, and staff developnnent to Chapter 1 
services. 



In several respects, local Chapter 1 programs do not draw on the 
best available knowledge about effective services. Areas in 
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particular need of improvement, as described in Part II of this 
report, are the use of time for instruction, services in secondary 
school's, and staff development. 



Extending Learning Time 



The law's broad requirement for "size, scope, and quality" may 
not go far enough toward encouraging the use of effective 
approaches such as projects that extend learning time for 
students. We know that students learn more when they spend 
more time in academic work, yet Chapter 1 programs that extend 
the school day, week, or year are uncommon. 

Options for encouraging greater use of "extended time- 
programs would include the following: 

• Setting aside funds for this purpose by making special 
grants or by requiring that each district use at least a 
specified proportion of its Basic Grant for such programs. 

• Providing states and school districts with ample 
information and assistance to support their use of 
strategies for extending learning time. 



Effective Instruction for Secondary 

School Students 

Chapter 1 services in secondary schools could also benefit from 
attention to what is known about effective instruction. Students 
in grades 1 0-1 2, who account for only about 4 percent ot 
Chapter 1 participants, currently receive services with the same 
remedial skills focus found in elementary schools. These services 
neither prepare older students for work nor lead to further 
schooling. 
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Research shows that a comprehensive program of challenging 
courses, high standards, career counseling, and related support 
services can be effective for disadvantaged youth. State and local 
secondary school reformers have recognized the need to move 
beyond basic skills through increasing students' access to 
"gatekeeper" courses like algebra and geometry, and through 
alternative curricula integrating academic and vocational 
education. While Chapter 1 has an authority for students in 
secondary schools under Part C, the Secondary School Program 
for Basic Skills Improvement and Dropout Prevention and Reentry, 
it lacks a strategy for secondary services. 

Among the options for such a strategy would be the following: 

# Earmarking funds for comprehensive programs for 
at-risk secondary school youth that integrate academics 
with practical training and that equip participants to 
succeed in gatekeeper courses such as algebra and 
geometry. 

# Coordinating Chapter 1 services with those funded 
under the Perkins Act, Tech-Prep, the Job Training 
Partnership Act, and new initiatives for youth 
apprenticeship. 



Staff Development 

Staff development in Chapter 1 generally offers only cursory 
coverage of a broad array of topics, and Chapter 1 aides are even 
less likely to participate than are Chapter 1 teachers. Historically, 
Chapter 1 practice has been slow to incorporate the latest 
thinking about teaching and learning. For example, repetitive drill 
and practice may persist in Chapter 1 instruction when regular 
classroom teachers are trying to move beyond this approach. 
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Higher expectations for Chapter 1 would require teachers with a 
deeper understanding of their subject matter and greater sl<ill in 
applying diverse instructional and management techniques to 
classroom situations. Professional development opportunities that 
can encourage continuous improvement for teachers and schools 
are often found in nontraditional formats offered by teacher 
networks, special institutes, or professional associations; 
instructional improvement is also advanced by provisions for 
collaborative, sustained learning among all teachers in a school 
(Talbert, 1992). 

Among the ways in which Chapter 1 could promote more 
effective forms of staff development would be the following 
options: 



• Funding districts or schools to support long-term 
Chapter 1 staff development through mechanisms such 
as external networks, institutes, and university centers. 
Grantees might submit plans for staff development in 
support of higher student standards and state-of-the-art 
instruction, with participation by regular classroom 
teachers who instruct Chapter 1 students. 

• If service delivery standards are developed for Chapter 1 , 
they could include standards for effective staff 
development. 
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i 6. Enlist parents as full partners in their children's 
education by informing them of their school's 
•• performance, underscoring the reciprocal 
' responsibilities of schools and parents, and 
' ; assisting parents who need help. 



The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments clearly recognized the 
important role that parents play in their children's school success 
and the ways schools can help engage parents as full partners in 
their children's education. The creation of the Even Start program 
underscored the significance of the family by providing a 
coordinated approach to family literacy that integrates early 
childhood education with parenting and literacy training for 
parents. 

Chapter 1 schools have expanded their parental involvement 
activities since the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments were enacted. 
On the positive side, there are more conferences with parents and 
more home-based activities. Principals also report that greater 
numbers of parents in Chapter 1 schools are "very involved" as 
volunteers and helping with homework. 

However, for some Chapter 1 schools, parents and others in the 
community cannot readily obtain clear indicators of school 
performance and improvement. High-poverty schools, through 
the grades they give their students, may send signals to parents 
that overstate student performance and school quality. The 
Prospects study has compared students' grades with their 
percentile ranking on the independently administered test. On 
average, A students in math in high-poverty schools performed 
about as well as C students in low-poverty schools on the same 
math test (see exhibit 49). If grades are the only feedback parents 
receive about school quality, parents of children in some 
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Exhibit 49 

Seventh-Graders' Grades and Percentile Test 
Scores: Low- and High-Poverty Schools, 1991 



Miith. ?<.v»nth Gr«d« 

100 




Reading, Seventh Grade 

Percantiie 



100 
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Exhibit reads; An A student in a high-poverty school would be about a C 
student in a low-poverty school when measured against 
standardized test scores. 



Source: Prospects (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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high-poverty schools may falsely believe that the schools' 
performance is satisfactory. 

The Chapter 1 reports could be modeled on the reports that 
many school districts and states have developed to inform parents 
and the community about school quality. These reporting systems 
provide opportunities for parents and community members to 
discuss findings with school and district representatives. For 
example, in South Carolina, school and district improvement 
reports contain a number of required indicators but also show 
information customized to reflect the concerns of particular 
communities (Gaines & Cornett, 1992). Schools could be 
compared with other schools in the district or the state with 
similar student compositions. The Prospects study data have 
shown that not ail high-poverty schools are performing poorly. 
Indeed, the top performers could set an interim benchmark for 
similar schools to target (see exhibit 50). 

Research has shown that parents want to be more involved but 
many do not know how. Chapter 1 could encourage 
parent-school contracts that clarify the mutual responsibilities of 
parents and schools to support students in attaining high 
standards. Parents' responsibilities to help their children succeed 
in school include making sure that students come to school, that 
they are ready to learn, and that they do their homework. The 
school's responsibilities include providing children with equitable 
access to learning opportunities and informing parents about 
their children's performance and about ways parents can become 
involved in their children's education. 

In Even Start, too, there are grounds for both optimism and 
concern. The program evaluation has pointed to the potential 
benefits of the early childhood education component for the 
young children participating and the frequent use families are 
making of the services for children. The evaluation has also 
documented that the adult education services draw substantial 
percentages of Even Start parents into parenting classes 
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Exhibit 50 

Reading and Math Percentile Bands for Al! Schools 
and Schools with Poverty of 75 to 100 Percent 



School Scores 


Reading Percentiles 


Math Percentiles j 


All Schools 


High Poverty 


All Schools i 




High Poverty 


First Grade 










Mean 


46 


26 


50 


lb 


Maximum 


86 


72 


82 




Fourth Grade 










Mean 


57 


24 


55 


26 


Maximum 


86 


50 


90 


58 j 


Eighth Grade 








i 


Mean 


56 


24 


52 




Maximum 


i 


60 


78 


63 

1 1 



Exhibit reaas: First-grade students in one high-poverty school in the Prospects 

sample scored at the 72nd percentile. Indeed, these top perfornn.Grs 
could set an intenm benchmark for similar schools to target. 

Source: Prospects, (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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(88 percent) and into adult education (71 percent). Yet the study 
indicates that nnaintaining parents' commitment to the adult 
education component poses the greatest challenge, particularly 
for those projects that serve families experiencing multiple 
problems; for these families, other concerns take precedence over 
adult education. 

To reinforce the partnership between schools and parents, a 
variety of options for Chapter 1 could be considered, including 
the following: 

• Requiring or encouraging annual school performance 
profiles that report on progress to parents and the 
community. Profile reports could describe the progress 
each school was making toward achieving academic 
standards. A report could also include other indicators of 
school quality and performance such as school discipline, 
parental participation, and other factors related to 
achievement of the national goals. 

• Encouraging parent-school contracts that, while not 
leqally enforceable, clarify the mutual responsibilities of 
parents and schools to support students. Recently, 
former secretary of education Terrel H. Bell and former 
congressman Augustus Hawkins have advocated the use 
of Learning Improvement Contracts (see exhibit 51). 

• Providing guidance to Even Start grantees on designing 
instructional strategies for working with families who 
have many problems and adults who have low-level 
skills, alternative family literacy models or curricula, and 
strategies for retaining families in the program. 
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Exhibit 51 

Sample Learning Improvement Contract (HC) 



TiTuC is between and IteadMAch^^ °n behalf of (student^ who is 



1 



enrolled in (school) . 
Parental Responsibilities 

diliaentlY to master information and skills. . ^ .nH 

2 Parenusi w,ll ensure that (student) attends school regularly, ,s on t,me each day. and 
• misses school only when iBiSlUtily necessary. w t .H.ntUn that 

aalvities each day. 
, parents, w„, s.ppon .he »f '""''"/'.S^^^ 

completes them on time. 

lTS-:SrSch« anJSr'on .ow,.e pa,en», can .e,p ... ch,,d 
improve in areas needing attention. 
6. Parent,,) w,« prepare aH*!i!'-f°°'™t^^^^^^^^^ 

-:;s,t^,n;j?/r.:s^^^^^^ ? - = 

a course of aciron at home for even betler performance, 
ra,en.«wi,,fac.,,a,e|n^co^PS»„^^^^^ 

requirements. 
School Responsibilities 

— (continued) 
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Exhibit 51 (continued) 



regularly so parents) will know of examinations, deadlines, and dates of 
parent-teacher conferences and other activities. 

3. School personnel will keep (student's) parent{s) informed about progress in meeting 
school achievement requirements, as well as problems that will require special 
attention. School personnel will notify parents promptly of absences, tardiness, 
incomplete homework, incomplete school work, and breaking of school rules. 

4. School personnel will respond in a timely manner to parental requests for 
information about (student's) progress at school or about problems that parents 
may perceive. 

5 School personnel will provide textbooks, supplies, and other materials necessary for 
school progress (within the limits of school budget restrictions beyond the school's 
control). School personnel will offer special assistance to students or parents who 



6 School personnel will implement the school district's required reading program by 
meeting with parents, informing them of their responsibilities, and discussing the 
program in detail. The mandatory and optional reading lists will be provided early in 
the school year so that (student) may begin early in the year to meet these 
requirements. School personnel will check on the availability of listed books at local 
and school libraries and will notify the school distria office of any book shortages. 

7 School personnel will compile and provide parents with a list of approved volunteer 
reading counselors along with their phone numbers and addresses. School 
personnel will also provide (student) with a reading "pass off" card to be presented 
to reading counselors to sign when a reading requirement has been met. 

This sample LIC promotes understanding and cocperafon betVv^een us— (student's) 
parent(s) and school personnel. By clarifying mutual and separate responsibilities and 
expeaations, we can better teach and motivate (student) to have an educationally 
productive school year. By working together, we can enhance the child's education by 
providing effective support at home and at school. Although this is not a legally 
binding contract enforceable in a court of law, we publicly make these commitments 
to facilitate the child's development and preparation for productive, satisfying 



need it. 



citizenship. 



Student 

Parent 

School Official 



Date 
Date 
Date 



Source: Adapted from Knowledge Network for All Americans 
(1992, pp. 66-68). 
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7. Provide equitable and appropriate learning 
opportunities for Chapter 1 participants, 
including students who attend religiously 
affiliated schools and migrant students. 



Students Who Attend Religiously 

Affiliated Schools 

The 1965 Title I legislation placed the responsibility of "public 
trusteeship" on state and local education authorities in securing 
services under the law for disadvantaged students in private and 
religiously affiliated schools. This process has been made more 
difficult by the Felton decision, which requires that Chapter 1 
instructional services be provided to private school students at 
religiously neutral sites, such as mobile vans, portable classrooms, 
or classrooms isolated from the regular school program. 

Although the Chapter 1 participation of students who attend 
private schools appears to be returning to pre-Felton levels, of 
continuing concern are problems of service quality. Constitutional 
restrictions create the "ultimate pullout" program, making it hara 
to provide educationally sound services for religiously affiliated 
school students. For example, reliance on computer-assisted 
instruction (CAI) that emphasizes basic skills and is delivered 
without the presence of a trained teacher has substantially 
increased since Felton. Religiously affiliated school representatives 
have also complained that publicly provided services are 
excessively costly compared with equivalent services that could be 
purchased. 

Options for helping to ensure equitable services to private school 
students include the following: 
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• strengthening the regulations governing coordination 
and consultations, for example through plans for an 
annual schedule of planning and review. Districts could 
be required to develop plans for consulting with 
religiously affiliated school representatives about student 
selection, needs assessment, services, evaluation, and 
program and site-specific strategies to coordinate 
Chapter 1 services with the regular private school 
program. Possible use of third-party contractors also 
could be discussed in formulating plans. 

• Strengthening the complaint review process through 
clarifying the grounds for filing complaints and selecting 
remedies. Private schools could file complaints if the 
public school district did not use effective consultation 
strategies, make available all feasible service delivery 
options, or use the most cost-effective approach in 
providing services. The scope of remedies could be 
extended to require services through third-party 
contractors where complaints have not been resolved 
adequately. 



Migrant Students 

The mobility, poverty, and language barriers experienced by 
migrani iudents make them among the most needy of all 
Chapter 1 eligible students, but also among the most difficult to 
reach. Problems have been identified with participation and 
services under the Migrant Educational Program (MEP). 

Currently migratory students (who migrated within the prior year) 
account for a minority (44 percent) of the students served by MEP 
instruction and support services during the school term; formerly 
migratory students (who retain eligibility for five years after their 
last qualifying move) make up the remaining 55 percent. 
Although both currently and formerly migratory students are 
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needy, teachers report that the needs of former migrants are less 
and that these needs diminish steadily the longer the students 
remain settled. 

The 1988 legislation established a service priority for currently 
migratory children, but the priority has been largely ineffective in 
influencing recruitment. States and localities continue to serve 
larger numbers of formerly migratory students, who are easier to 
identify and require fewer special service arrangements. 

Problems have also been identified in ensuring that the MEP is 
truly a supplemental program rather than the primary funding 
source for special sen/ices. Frequently, MEP sen/ices appear to be 
offered in place of Chapter 1 rather than being supplemental to 
it. Some schools serve concentrations of migratory students who 
receive only MEP-funded services; often migratory students do 
not participate in Chapter 1 because it is not offered at their 
school. 

Accountability is particularly weak for the quality of services 
provided to migratory students and for the performance of these 
students. Because of the mobility of migratory students, no 
school system is held responsible for the educational outcomes of 
migratory children, and for the most part the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System (MSRTS) lacks usable information about 
student outcomes. 

The following options are among the possible ways to help the 
MEP serve needy migratory students more effectively: 

• Modifying the allocation of MEP funds to target more 
services on currently migratory students. Possibilities 
include giving greater weight in the formula to interstate 
migrants, or reducing the period of eligibility for former 
migrants from five years to three years. 
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• Requiring districts to offer MEP services only in those 
schools that are also served under the Chapter 1 Basic 
Grant. 

• Holding states accountable for the performance of 
migratory students on the same basis as schools are hi 
accountable for other Chapter 1 students. 



8 Align Chapter 1 testing with state testing 

systems that are nnatched with new curriculum 
frameworks as they become available. 



Through its program improver ent provisions, the 1 988 
legislation gave new importance to measuring the performance of 
Chapter 1 students and schools. Under the Chapter 1 
requirements for program improvement, annual gams on 
standardized tests became the standard for judging performance. 

Assessment in Chapter 1 has been designed to report on 
Chapter 1 students' performance in relation to national norms at 
the school level, aggregated upward through the district and the 
state and finally to the federal level. Yet in light of the Nationa 
Education Goals and the call for national cumculum standards tor 
a// students. Chapter Vs reliance on national norm-referenced 
testing is antiquated. These tests are faulted for their emphasis on 
basic skills and lack of alignment with the curriculum. And the 
Chapter 1 standardized test requirement is limiting state efforts to 
reform their assessment systems. Although many states are _ 
moving ahead with their own systems for assessing students 
proficiency levels at critical transition points (e.g., grades 4, 8, and 
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1 2) they are required to maintain a dual system by testing 
Chapter 1 students in all grades at which the program is offered. 

As part of this National Assessment, the Compensatory Educatiori 
Programs Office commissioned an advisory committee of national 
experts to examine the strengths and weaknesses of current 
Chapter 1 testing. The Advisory Committee on Testing in 
Chapter 1 has recommended a decoupling of national 
accountability from state and local assessment functions the use 
of multiple measures for key eligibility and instructional decisions, 
links to state curriculum frameworks and performance standards 
that apply to all students, and assessment approaches tailored to 
students' age or grade level. 

The committee recognizes that the transition to new forms of 
testing will take time and will need to overcome some major 
concerns Current problems of reliability in scoring altemative 
assessments, particularly ones based on real-world projects and 
cumulative portfolios, demonstrate the need to move cautiously. 
These problems have been highlighted by a recent Rand study of 
scores from Vermont's innovative Portfolio Assessment System 
that found lew agreement among teachers' ratings of students' 
work in mathematics and writing (Koretz, 1992). 

Equity is another major concern. Assuring equity is no less a 
challenge to new assessments than it has been to conventional 
assessment (Gifford, 1989). Winfield (1991) asserts that 
" performance on real life tasks or events will be heavily 
influenced by background knowledge, exposure, and opportunity 
to learn specific content— most of which will reflect 'mainstream' 
culture" (p. 4). Although new assessments are intended for the 
benefit of all students, disadvantaged children may be penalized 
unless exposed to a rich curriculum that broadens their expenence 
base. 

Another major concern that must be addressed is the evaluation 
of language-minority children. The Advisory Committee finds that 
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many LEP students do not have the English-language skills to be 
appropriately assessed with written tests. Frequently, these 
children are not tested at all, with the result that schools are not 
held accountable for iheir performance. Chapter 1 does not 
require the oral language skills testing that could complement 
written tests to determine the extent to which LEP students are 
having difficulty in oral or literacy skills or both. Studies have 
dearly shown the link between oral language skills and reading 
and writing skills (De Avila, 1 990). 

Finally, at the preschool level, the Advisory Committee finds that 
age-appropriate assessments should be developed to provide 
parents and educators with information regarding a child's 
strengths and weaknesses. Available standardized tests are not 
valid or reliable enough to provide information on the cognitive 
development of preschool children. 

Based in part on the Advisory Committee's work, the following 
options are among those possible for Chapter 1 : 

• Decoupling the national evaluation of Chapter 1 from 
evaluations at the state or local level and initiating a 
national evaluation strategy using samples of students 
from schools with different concentrations of poverty. 
For example, a Chapter 1 national evaluation strategy 
could be based on testing specific grades and types of 
schools using the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) or a similar exam. Studies of the effects 
of Chapter 1 could be modeled on the Prospects 
longitudinal study. 

• Permitting states to assess Chapter 1 student and school 
outcomes by means of any test that meets scientific 
standards of technical quality. 
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• Permitting states to choose whether to hold schools 
accountable for improving the performance of individual 
students, tracked from year to year, or for improving the 
performance of successive groups of students at critical 
grade levels (e.g., comparing this year's fourth-graders 
with last year's). 

• Modifying Chapter 1 assessments to include teacher 
evaluations, language dominance tests, and 
developmental screening as alternative procedures for 
use with LEP students. 

• Implementing different assessment strategies for 
different age and grade levels, recognizing the 
developmental stages of children. 



9. Use assistance, innovation, monitoring, and 
incentives to support continuous progress in 
all Chapter 1 schools, and provide intensive 
intervention in schools needing innprovennent 



Chapter 1 's mechanisms for technical assistance, knowledge 
development, monitoring, and incentives could be strengthened 
in several ways, and stronger interventions could be brought to 
bear on those schools with the poorest records of performance. 

The traditional roles and funding levels of state education 
agencies. Technical Assistance Centers (TACs), and Rural 
Technical Assistance Centers (RTACs) do not equip them to play a 
significant role in the school-by-school improvement that is 
desirable for Chapter 1 . Although all these organizations pay visits 
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to individual schools, they cannot work intensively with many 
schools. In contrast a successful improvement effort in one 
school can easily absorb 30 or more days of assistance annually 
(Louis & Miles, 1990). 

Nor does the current system draw on the successes of local 
schools to share innovations and provide assistance to others. The 
Chapter 1 program now invests very little to encourage program 
innovation or to identify and disseminate effective approaches. 
For example, there is no systematic effort to learn from the 
programs that gain federal recognition in the Sourcebook of 
Effective Compensatory Education Programs, and the 
authorization for innovation projects has also failed to build 
cumulative knowledge. 

Current federal and state Chapter 1 monitoring practices focus 
more heavily on compliance with process requirements than on 
program quality. This is due, in part, to limits on staff and other 
resources. However, outside the auspices of Chapter 1 some state 
education agencies are developing general-purpose monitoring 
systems that focus on instructional quality and incorporate 
considerable self-evaluation. For example, Texas is revamping its 
monitoring procedures (see exhibit 52); New York is pilot-testing 
a strategy modeled on the British Inspectorate, which allows 
schools to engage in their own evaluation and review of the 
quality of teaching and learning, followed by inspections 
performed by outside teams of teachers, principals, parents, and 
community members. 

Overall, the program improvement provisions in Chapter 1 have 
not been a significant instrument for fundamental change. A 
review of more than 40 local improvement plans in a dozen 
states, although not a representative sample, showed that the 
plans were vague about what their intended objectives were and 
how the proposed strategies departed from existing practice. 
Moreover, explicit connections with broader state reforms were 
rare. The fact that about half of the Chapter 1 schools in program 
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Exhibit 52 

From Compliance Monitoring to a State 
Quality Review Strategy 



From 


To 1 


' A compliance focus based on 
statuton/Zregulatory requirements 


Planned state strategy emphasizing j 
program quality, with problems in | 
nualitv triqqering a further compliance 
review | 


j Designated state and federal moniiors 


Well-trained professional peers and 
subject area specialists from outside 
relevant agency 


i Externally imposed review 


Self-evaluation, with the results used in 
review process j 


i Provision of teciinical assistance 
primanly when problems are found 


Provision of technical assistance before j 
problems develop 


1 Checklist approach 


Concentrated focus on particular | 
curricular or management areas 


Source: U.S. Department of Education as adapted from Texas 
Education Agency, 1992. 
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improvement "test out" without even implementing a plan is 
further evidence that the current provisions do not stimulate 
far-reaching change. 

Little extra assistance is provided to most schools undergoing 
program improvement; funds under the program improvement 
provision amount to only about $2,500 extra per school. Most of 
the state officials' time spent on program improvement is devoted 
to overseeing adherence to the provisions across all districts, 
rather than providing assistance in identified schools. While 
program improvement schools receive priority for technical 
assistance from the TACs, this assistance is limited by demands to 
serve state agencies and other Chapter 1 schools as well. To 
support more intensive efforts, the following options could be 
considered: 

• Earmarking funds for states or districts to use in 
brokering assistance from various assistance providers 
(possibly including TACs, other federally funded 
organizations, recognized schools, teacher networks, 
etc.). A variant of this option would be to change the 
function of the Chapter 1 TACs so that they serve as 
brokers linking local school staff with broader networks 
of school innovation. 

• Consolidating the federal resources that support 
specialized assistance providers into regional centers for 
general-purpose technical assistance on school 
improvement. 

• Supporting the identification, evaluation, and 
recognition of promising and innovative practices 
through rigorous demonstrations of effectiveness 
involving adoption and adaptation of successful 
strategies in a number of sites. The intention would be 
to build the capacity of these sites to help others adopt 
promising innovations. 
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Adopting a state inspectorate strategy in Chapter 1 for 
those schools in need of innprovementthat taps the 
expertise of exemplary teachers and administrators as 
rrionitors on a rotating basis so that monitors have 
recent classroom and school experience. Exhibit 52 
describes how the current monitoring system would be 
changed to emphasize program quality. 

Working with states and districts to develop an 
integrated school improvement strategy focused on 
schools identified for improvement. A continuous 
improvement process, similar to that in Kentucky and 
South Carolina, could begin by identifying schools hat 
are not meeting performance benchmarks and could 
include quality reviews, improvement plans, 
concentrated assistance, and sanctions. 

► Offering incentives such as recogniti -n, financial 
bonuses, or increased regulatory flexibility to successful 
programs. 

» Invoking sanctions against schools that fail to show 
progress, including allowing parents to use Chapter l 
funds for supplemental services outside the school, 
employing a third-party contractor to provide Chapter 
services at the school, or "reconstituting" schools. 
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10. Direct resources to the neediest communities 
and schools, and modify Chapter 1 formula 
provisions to improve accuracy. 



The allocation of finite resources is a particular concern in 
Chapter 1, with its funds dispersed to almost all school districts 
and over two-thirds of all elementary schools. The 
Hawkins-Stafford Amendments did not substantially alter the 
formula distribution, so that many long-standing questions about 
how well the formula supports the aim.s of Chapter 1 remain 
unaddressed. 

The efficiency of Chapter 1 allocations in reaching needy 
communities is determined for the most part by the combined 
effects of two formulas. The basic formula, which accounts for 
roughly 90 percent of the funds, disburses funds in proportion to 
the number of poor students in each county. The remaining 
10 percent is disbursed through the concentration component, 
which focuses support on higher-poverty counties. 

Spreading Chapter 1 resources across school systems throughout 
the country diffuses its potential impact. Although Chapter 1 , at 
$6 billion, represents the largest federal elementary and 
secondary education program, it accounts for less than 3 percent 
of total elementary and secondary expenditures. With these funds 
spread across 71 percent of all public elementary schools, the 
program has a limited capacity to provide concentrated resources 
to the neediest schools. One-third of the low-performing children 
(scoring below the 35th percentile) in higher-poverty schools 
(above 75 percent poor) are going unserved (Abt Associates, 
1993). 

The accuracy of the formula is affected by the accuracy of the 
measures and data used to generate the formula allocations. The 

c- .: - 
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poverty data used in the formula are drawn from the decennial 
census. Changes in the geographic distribution of low-income 
children over the decade produce considerable formula 
inaccuracies, as the interval since the last census data collection 
lengthens The large shifts in allocations that occur when new 
data become available are disruptive and incompatible with sound 
program planning. 

The adjustment for geographic differences in the cost of 
education has been the subject of considerable congressional 
debate. The current adjustment— state average per-pupii 
expenditures— has been criticized as an inaccurate cost proxy, 
because it tends to underestimate costs in low-income, 
low-expenditure states, so that those who are needier to begin 
with get less federal help. 

Within school districts, schools become eligible for funds on the 
basis of poverty, but actual allocations are based on low 
achievement, The use of low achievement has been cnticized as a 
disincentive for schools to improve, because they may lose funds 
as a consequence of raising student achievement. 

Some alternatives for the Chapter 1 formula are as follows: 

• Increasing the targeting of Chapter 1 funds on 
highest-poverty communities and schools. Several 
strategies are available to achieve roughly the same 
degree of targeting on high-poverty communities (see 
exhibit 53). At the county level, the three alternatives 
presented here were formulated with the goal of 
targeting half of all Chapter 1 funds to the quartile of 
counties with the highest poverty rates (based on the 
1990 census); these counties currently have 45 percent 
of poor school-age children and receive 43 percent of 
Chapter 1 funds. Under all three alternatives, Sun Belt 
states gain and most northeastern and midwestern 
states lose funding. In each case, targeting could be 
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Exhibit 53 

Formula Options for Increasing Targeting of 
High-Poverty Areas: Effects on the Distribution of 
Chapter 1 FY 1993 Funds Among Counties 





^ — — n 

Counties | 


Highest 
Poverty 
Quartile^ 


Second- 
Highest 
Poverty 
Quartile 


Second- 
Lowest 
Poverty 
Quartile 


Lowest 
Poverty 
Quartile 


Counties 
lontaining 
10 Largest 

Districts^ | 


Poor children ages 5-17 


45% 


26% 


19% 


10% 


16% 


Current formula 


43% 


26% 


20% 


11% 


20% 


Raise Concentration Grant 
share to 75% 


50% 


31% 


15% 


4% 


22% 


Absorption formula with 6% 
threshold 


50% 


27% 


18% 


5% 


21% 


Weighted-pupil formula with 
16% threshold weighting 
pupils below threshold by 1/2 


49% 


24% 


17% 


10% 


21% 



the Concentration Grant share or by replacing Basic and Concentration 
Grants with an absorption formula or a weighted-pupil formula. 

Note- In order to show the full impact of each formula alternative, allocations were 
calculated without the current 85 percent hold-harmless provision, which 
would phase in major redistributive effects over a number of years. Puerto 
Rico's allocation was held constant from FY 1 992. All other current formula 
provisions were retained. 

^Each poverty quartile contains roughly one-fourth of the nation's school-age children, 
according to the 1990 census. 

''The 1 0 largest school districts and their counties are New York (Bronx, King, New York, Queens. 

and Richmond); Los Angeles; Chicago (Cook); Dade; Philadelphia; Houston (Harris); Detroit 

(Wayne); Broward; Fairfax; and Dallas. 
Source: Pelavin Associates (1993). 
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strengthened or moderated by changing the formula 
parameters. 



1 . Increasing the share of funds allocated through 
the existing Concentration Grant provision 
strengthens targeting by working within the 
existing law. However, small increases in the 
Concentration Grant share (e.g., from 10 percent 
to 20 percent of appropriations) would have a 
minimal effect. To approach the 50 percent 
targeting goal, it would be necessary to allocate 
75 percent of the funds through the 
Concentration Grant provision. 

2. Requiring communities to absorb the costs of 
serving the special needs of a certain percentage 
of their poor children brings about greater 
concentration of funds because poor counties 
would have a greater portion of children 
remaining in the formula. This "absorption 
formula" could replace the current dual formula 
of Basic and Concentration Grants with a simpler, 
more strongly targeted formula by counting only 
those children in excess of a specified poverty rate. 
Under this approach, a 50 percent targeting goal 
could be achieved with a 6 percent absorption 
rate; this approach would also eliminate 1 03 
counties (which contain 1 percent of current 
formula-eligible children) from the program. 

3. Allocating funds through a weighted-pupil 
formula that gives a larger formula .yeight to 
students in excess of a specified povei y threshold 
would direct a greater proportion of 'onding to 
counties with higher poverty rates while softening 
the extreme impact that an absorption formula 
would have on some counties. No counties would 
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be eliminated from Chapter 1 . Instead of requiring 
communities with low-poverty rates to absorb all 
costs of serving a certain percentage of their poor 
children, this approach would require them to 
shoulder a greater share of the cost for these 
students, thus shifting part of available funds to 
the neediest communities. The formula shown in 
exhibit 53 approaches the 50 percent targeting 
goal by fully counting students above a 16 percent 
poverty threshold (slightly below the national child 
poverty rate of 1 8 percent) and weighting 
students below the threshold by one-half. 

Chapter 1 could also require states to use these alternative 
formulas in allocating funds to school districts. Special cases 
where high-poverty districts are located in low-poverty counties 
might be handled through a set-aside. 

• Replacing the multistage targeting process with direct 
state allocations to schools. The federal government 
would allocate funds to states using census poverty data, 
and states would then allocate funds to schools in 
proportion to each school's number of children eligible 
for subsidized school lunches. Schools would be eligible 
for Chapter 1 if their percentage of children eligible for 
subsidized school lunches exceeded the state or national 
average. 

Serving only schools with poverty rates above the state 
or national poverty average would increase the number 
of eligible schools in high-poverty districts and reduce 
the number in low-poverty districts. Based on data from 
the Schools and Staffing Survey, 39 percent of current 
Chapter 1 schools would become ineligible if the state or 
national rate of participation in the free or reduced-price 
lunch program were the criterion for school eligibility. 
However, 32 percent of schools that are not currently 
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served by Chapter 1 would become eligible. Instead of 
serving 60 percent of all schools, Chapter 1 resources 
v/ould be concentrated on the 49 percent of schools 
that have the highest poverty rates. 

In addition to directing more funds to higher-poverty 
schools, this option would also permit use of more 
current poverty data and eliminate the disincentive that 
results from basing school allocations on low 
achievement. However, because the subsidized lunch 
program uses a looser poverty definition (up to 
185 percent of the poverty line), this change could 
weaken targeting on the poorest students. 

• Updating the decennial poverty counts to reflect the 
most current state-level information. The Census Bureau 
has proposed developing methods for updating state 
and county-level poverty estimates every two years. The 
first set of estimates (for 1991) are projected to become 
available in the fall of 1 995. Although the Census 
Bureau's proposal is for developmental research and its 
ability to produce reliable county-level child poverty 
estimates is still uncertain, the proposal provides a 
promising altemative to decennial poverty counts for a 
relatively low cost (projected at $420,000 annually). If 
county-level estimates prove infeasible, the project 
would at least be able to provide state-level updates that 
capture regional shifts in the distribution of poor 
children. 

• Permitting states to use their best available information 
to update poverty estimates within state, subject to 
federal guidelines for statistical quality. 



Allowing or requiring districts to allocate funds to 
schools solely on the basis of poverty. This option would 
permit districts to use poverty to determine both school 
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eligibility and to make school allocations, thereby 
removing the current disincentive for improving student 
performance. At present, a school that has a successful 
Chapter 1 program and reduces its number of 
low-performing students will find that it is penalized by 
losing funds. However, empirical analyses have raised 
questions about the accuracy of the school-lunch proxy 
in several districts. 

• Adjusting for state differences in the cost of education 
by substituting a teacher salary index for the current 
per-pupil expenditure factor. A teacher salary index 
would represent an actual cost, unlike the per-pupil 
expenditure factor, which also captures differences in 
wealth and willingness to pay for education. A teacher 
salary index has other problems, including difficulties in 
factoring out differences in teacher quality, education, 
and experience. Thus, a salary index might still overstate 
cost differences among states, although to a lesser 
degree than the per pupil expenditure factor. Adjusting 
a teacher cost index for differences in degrees and 
experience would probably improve this option. 
However, the federal government does not currently 
compile annual state-level data on average teacher 
salaries, and adjusting for teacher training and 
experience would significantly increase the complexity of 
this task. 

Some critics of the current cost factor have proposed 
entirely eliminating it from the formula, on the grounds 
that it benefits high-income states at the expense of 
low-income states. Although it is true that income levels 
are generally higher in high-expenditure states, costs are 
also higher and the same dollar buys fewer services. 
Moreover, because the national poverty line does not 
adjust for regional differences in the cost of living, the 
current formula already undercounts poor children in states 
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where the cost of living is high. In addition, eliminating 
the cost factor would cause large reductions in funding 
(up to 21 percent) in many poor urban counties in the 
Northeast and Midwest. These are frequently the same 
areas that are already slated to lose large percentages of 
their funding when the 1990 census data are used for 
the first time in the FY 1993 allocations. Eliminating the 
cost factor would magnify losses to many. 



Concluding Statement 

This National Assessment of Chapter 1 has examined the program 
in the context of the needs and performance of Chapter 1 
students and schools and the changed demographic and 
economic situation facing the United States today. Chapter 1 , 
however, was created almost 30 years ago to address the 
circumstances of that time; it must be redirected to meet the 
needs of today's disadvantaged students and to be responsive to 
future reforms. 

The new directions outlined in Part III of this report call for higher 
standards, effective supports, and better targeted funding that 
are interrelated and integral to reinventing Chapter 1 . The 
evidence indicates that, without fundamental changes, the 
children who are Chapter 1 's primary concern will be left behind 
in the nation's efforts to raise student achievement and to attain 
the National Education Goals. Chapter 1 must become a strong 
partner, indeed a leader, in national efforts under way to 
transform American education. 
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Appendix A 

Supplementary Volumes to 

The Final Report of the 
National Assessment of the 
Chapter 1 Program 



These suppiementary volumes, to be issued in 1993. will 
incorporate data from a wide variety of sources to provide 
in-depth consideration of various issues related to program 
outcomes and possible reform strategies, and will identify policy 
implications for the program's reauthorization. 

1 . Statement of the Independent Review Panel 

This volume presents policy recommendation from the 
congressionally-mandated Independent Review Panel (IRP) to 
the National Assessment of Chapter 1 . Recommendations 
are based on panel deliberations, meetings of the IRP, and 
data from studies conducted for the National Assessment of 
Chapter 1. 

2. Chapter 1 Services: A Descriptive Volume 

This volume will provide a comprehensive picture of the 
program, including a summary of the distribution and 
characteristics of Chap:er 1 schools, students, and staff; the 
services provided by the Chapter 1 program; the outcomes 
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of those services; and program improvement procedures 
activities across the country. 



3 Targeting. Formula, and Resource Allocation Issues: 
Focusing Federal Support Where the Needs are Greatest 

This volume will address issues related to the allocation of 
Chapter 1 resources, including questions regarding the 
targeting of resources, the effects of the current allocation 
formula, and the effects that may result from possible 
changes to that formula. 

4. Whole School Reform 

This volume will address the broad issue of school reform, it 
will discuss the change process in schools, recent 
instructional innovations, professional development needed 
for implementing reform efforts, and ways the Chapter 1 
program can contribute to school reform. 

5. Report of the Advisory Group on Testing and 
Assessment in Chapter 1 

This volume will present the findings of the Advisory Group 
on Testing and Assessment in Chapter 1 , including a 
consideration of alternative assessment methods. 

6. New Federal, State, and Local Roles 

This volume will discuss the implications that various 
proposed reforms would have for the roles that federal, 
state, and local authorities play in carrying out the Chapter 1 
program and will explore the potential for a three-way 
partnership. It will include consideration of a possible 
Chapter 1 demonstration authority, the implementation of 
an inspectorate for monitoring Chapter 1 quality, and other 
governance issues. 
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7. tven Start 



This volume will present evaluation findings about the Even 
Start program, including descriptions of successful projects 
and suggestions for program improvement. 

8. Chapter 1 Services to Religious-School Students 

This volume will present findings from a national survey and 
case studies to provide a picture of the sen/ices that the 
Chapter 1 program provides to students in private, religiously 
affiliated schools, issues will include a consideration of 
academic quality, comparability of sen/ices, and the effect of 
the Aguilar^. Felton decision. 

9. Services to Migrant Children 

This volume will describe current and proposed strategies for 
meeting the educational needs of migrant children. It will be 
based on recent studies of the Migrant Education Program, 
including the Descriptive Study of Migrant Education, and 
Invisible Children, the final report of the National 
Commission on Migrant Education. 

1 0. Developing a Secondary School Strategy 

Thi^ volume will summarize current knowledge and 
proposed strategies for serving disadvantaged secondary 
school students who are at risk of school failure. It will draw 
on evidence provided in studies prepared for the National 
Assessment of Chapter 1 and relevant literature that 
addresses issues related to designing a national youth policy 
and improving the transition from school to work or further 
education. 
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11. The Other 91 Percent 

This volume will discuss the relationship between the 
Chapter 1 progrann and the tinne that children spend outside 
of the regular school day. It will include issues such as 
parental involvement, community responsibility, the 
availability of recreational opportunities, and the U5,e of 
technology to provide after-school and weekend enrichment 
activities, and will incorporate international comparisons. 

12. Prospects 

This volume will present nationally representative findings 
from Prospects, a longitudinal study (now in its second year) 
of the educational growth and progress of Chapter 1 
students. 
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Appendix B 

Studies Conducted for the 
National Assessment 
of Chapter 1 



The National Assessment of Chapter 1 comprises a series of 
evaluation studies undertaken between 1989 and 1993. The 
following surveys and studies provide the data for this report: 

# Chapter 1 Implementation Study. Based on an 

examination of district and school-level implementation 
of the new program requirements under the 
Hawkins-Stafford Amendments, this study assesses 
whether the program improvement provisions were an 
appropriate mechanism to support change at the school 
level. It also reports on changes in program design since 
1988, compares staff qualifications of regular and 
Chapter 1 teachers, and looks at the types of staff 
development offered to instructional staff. 

1 State Survey and Follow-up State Sun/ey These surveys 
assess how states implemented the new Chapter 1 
program requirements in 1939-90 and 1991-92. The 
reports describe how standards were set at the state 
level, perceptions of state staff on the necessity and 
burden of the new requirements, and procedures 
established to ensure accountability. 



• Chapter 1 Longitudinal Study. "Prospects: The 
Congressionally Mandated Study of Educational Growth 
and Opportunity" provides student outconne data 
related to school programs, school poverty, school and 
classroom climate, and student and parent 
characteristics. Outcome data include standardized test 
scores, school grades, students' progress in school, and 
teacher assessment of students' progress. 

• Special Strategies. This study provides information on the 
implementation of strategies that have been nominated 
to be exemplary for educating disadvantaged children. 
Student outcome data, school grades, student progress 
in school, classroom and school climate, and 
coordination with other programs in the school are 
described. Programs include Sizer's Coalition of Essential 
Schools, Adier'r ^-^aideia. Comer's School Development 
Program, computer-assisted instruction, Slavin's Success 
for All, and extended day programs, 

• Case Studies of Best Practices for Children and Youth at 
Risk of School Failure. This study describes the 
implementation of effective strategies for instruction of 
children with educational disadvantage, A description of 
what is required to replicate these programs is also 
provided. Programs include HOTS, Reading Recovery, 
Success for All, the School Development Program, 
Accelerated Learning, school based management, and 
academies. 

m Even Start Evaluation. Preliminary findings from 230 Even 
Start projects regarding the operation, implementation, 
and effectiveness of the Even Start Program are provided 
via the interim report of a three-year evaluation 
mandated by Congress. 
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Descriptive Study of the Chapter 1 Migrant Education 
Program, This study provides a current, nationally 
representative description of the Migrant Education 
Program (MEP) with regard to the targeting of services, 
types of services provided, information sharing across 
programs, program expenditures, and program 
administration. 

Study of Academic Instruction. This intensive 
examination of classroom management, curriculum, and 
alternative instructional practices emphasizing 
higher-order skills identifies effective practices in 
elementary schools with high concentrations of 
disadvantaged students on the basis of observation and 
student outcome data. Policies and procedures at the 
school and district levels associated with the presence of 
effective practices are identified. 

Schoolwide Project Sun/ey. This study of all Chapter 1 
schoolwide projects operating in 1991-92 provides 
information on the operations and effectiveness of such 
projects. It looks at how Chapter 1 schools developed 
their schoolwide project plans, what factors influenced 
decisions on program design, and whether the school 
passed the accountability requirements. It also provides 
information on changes in district monitoring and 
technical assistance as a result of the establishment of 
schoolwide projects. 

Chapter 1 Sen/ices in Secondary Schools. This descriptive 
study of the design and implementation of Chapter 1 
programs in 20 public middle and high schools includes 
10 schools that operate dropout prevention projects. 

Chapter 1 Sen/ices to Limited-English-Proficient (LEP) 
Students. This study conducted in 14 LEAs identifies the 
procedures districts use to select LEP children for 
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Chapter 1 services and the educational services that 
Chapter 1 provides to this population. Information on 
how districts and schools pool funds across programs to 
serve children is provided. 

Benefits of Preschool for Disadvantaged Children. 
Surveys of schools and school districts, as well as site 
visits provide information on famJy education programs 
for disadvantaged families, and transition activities for 
disadvantaged children between preschool and 
kindergarten. 

Integration of Education and Human Services. Two 
reports (one of which focuses on school-based initiatives, 
the other on efforts not based in schools) analyze what 
features seem to characterize the most promising service 
integration initiatives. 

• funds Distribution Study. This congressionally mandated 
study examines both the distribution of federal funds 
under existing allocation methods and how the 
distribution would change under alternative allocation 
methods. 

• Chapter 1 Resources: Supplementing an Equal Base? Thi 
feasibility study examines how Chapter 1 resources are 
used in relation to other available federal, state, and 
local resources for education, especially state 
compensatory education program resources. 

5 Chapter 1 Services to Private Sectarian School Students. 
Two surveys— one tu local school districts and one to 
headmasters of private sectarian schools- -and case 
studies examine Chapter 1 services to private sectarian 
school students. Specific issues examined include 
targeting and participation, services offered, program 
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funding, administrative activities, and outcomes and 
achievement of private sectarian school students 
receiving Chapter 1 services. 

• Observational Study of Early Education Programs. This 
observational study provides information '"•i the 
structure of early education programs and opportunities 
for children to further such abilities as verbal expression, 
social control, and problem solving. 

• Lessons for School Reform. This descriptive study extends 
the information obtained in "Best Practices" and focuses 
on programs with school-based management. 

• National Study of Before- and After-School Programs. 
This descriptive study provides the first nationwide 
picture of the prevalence, structure, and features of 
formal programs that provide enrichment, academic 
instruction, recreation, and supervised care for children 
ages 5 to 1 3 before and after school, as well as on 
vacations and holidays. 

In addition, many smaller concept papers, policy analyses, and 
literature reviews have been integrated into the information 
presented in the final report. 
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Statute Requiring a 
National Assessment of 
Chapter 1 



Public Law 101-305 
101st Congress 



An Act 



To require the Secretary of Education to conduct a comprehensive national assess- j^^y ^gg^ 

mcnt of programs carried out with assistance under chapter 1 of title I of the [H.R. 3910) 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, ^^menrof 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 20 UScVsG^^^^^^ 

This Act may be cited as the "1992 National Assessment of 
Chapter 1 Act". 

SEC. 2. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAMS ASSISTED UNDER 20 USC 2882 
CHAPTER 1. ""^^ 

(a) National Assessment.— 

(1) General requirement.— The Secretary of Education, 
through the Deputy Under Secretary for Planning, Budget, and 
Evaluation and the Assistant Secretary of Educational Research 
and Improvement (in this section referred to as the "Assistant 
Secretary"), shall conduct a comprehensive national assessment 
of the effects of chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (in this section referred to as 

"chapter 1"). u n u 

(2) Independent review panel.— Such assessment shall be 
planned, reviewed, and conducted in consultation with an 
independent panel of researchers, State practitioners, local 
practitioners, and other appropriate individuals including 
individuals with a background in conducting congressionally 
mandated national assessments of chapter 1. The Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act shall not apply to the establishment or 
operation of such panel. 
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(3) Coordination with and use of existing studies.-~Suc^^ 
assessment shall be coordinated with all related research con- 
fucted by the Secretary of Education Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to limit or alter the authority f th^ g.T 
retary to review other program aspects of chapter 1 not man- 
dated by this section. , , v 

(b) Contents of AssESsMENT.^The assessment required 
subsection (a) shall include descriptions and evaluations of^-^^ 

(1) the implementation of the provisions of sections 1019. lUZU, 
1021 and 1435 of chapter 1, including— , . , . j 

(A) the progress made by State educational agencies and 
local educational agencies in implementing such sections; 

(B) procedures used bv State educational agencies and 
local educational agencies to govern interactions oetween 
such agencies relating to the administration and coordma- 
tion of the provisions of such sections; » . , j,, 

(C) program improvements undertaken by local edu- 
cational agencies and State educational agencies under 
such sections and the effects of such improvements on 
program participants with respect to the basic and more 
advanced skills that all children are expected to master; 

major programmatic accomplishments and problems 
and procedural accomplishments and problems caused by 
the implementation of such sections; , 
(2) the implementation of section 1015 of chapter 1, mclud- 

(A) the number of schoolwide projects assisted under such 

^^(eT^operational procedures used by the schoolwide 
projects assisted under such section, including an analysis 
of similarities and differences in procedures and programs 
among such projects in different States; 

(C) accomplishments and problems resulting trcm 
establishing schoolwide projects; , , , 

(D) an analysis of the effectiveness of schoolwide projects 
as compared to other programs assisted under part A of 

chapter 1; and • . j • 

(E) a description of uses of funds in programs assisted m 
the implementation of schoolwide projects; 

(3) the overall operation and effectiveness of part A ot 
chapter 1, including— 

(A) program participation, particularly— 

(i) allocation of funds to school sites and the factors 
involved in such allocation; , 

(ii) recipients of services delivered with assistance 
under such part, including limited English proficient 
students; , . , 

(iii) with respect to each local educational agency 
that receives assistance under such part (or a rep- 
resentative sample of such agencies for each State), the 
number of eligible children within the jurisdiction of 
such agency, the resources necessary to serve all such 



eligible children, and the schcxjl attendance of partici- 
pants in programs assisted under such part; and 

(iv) the effect of the decennial census compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1990 on the allocation of 
funding to local educational agencies, as well as 
counties; 

(B) program services and p>ersonnel, particularly — 

(i) services delivered with assistance under part A of 
chapter 1; and 

(ii) a comparison of the background and training of 
teachers and staff who conduct programs assisted 
under part A of chapter 1 and regular classroom teach- 
ers and staff; 

(C) program administration, particularly — 

(i) coordination with regular classroom activities and 
with other programs; 

(ii) the adequacy of standardized tests; and 

(iii) the effectiveness of parent involvement proce- 
dures in enhancing parental collaboration with schools 
and parent involvement in the children's educational 
development; 

(D) program outcomes, particularly— 

(i) student achievement, as reflected by student 
attendance, behavior, grades, and other indicators of 
achievement; and 

(ii) the development of curricula that provides effec- 
tive instruction in basic and more advanced skills that 
all children are expected to master; and 

(E) a national profile of the manner in which local edu- 
cational agencies implement activities described in ;:he 
plans included in their applications submitted to the Sec- 
retary under section 1056 of chapter 1; 

(4) the implementation of section 1017 of chapter 1; 

(5) the operation and effectiveness of Even Start projects 
carried out under part B of chapter 1; and 

(6) the operation and effectiveness of programs for migratory 
children carried out under subpart 1 of part D of chapter 1. 

(c) (Consultation With Congressional Committees.— In design- 
ing and implementing the assessment required by subsection (a), the 
Secretary of Education shall consult with the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate and the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representatives. 

(d) Reports to (Congress.— 

(1) General requirements.— The Secretary of Education 
shall submit to the Congress — 

(A) not later than June 3^ 1992, a report containing the 
preliminary results of the assessment required by subsec- 
tion (a); and 

(B) not later than December 1, 1992, a final report with 
respect to such assessment. 

(2) Limitation on departmental review of reports.— Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of Edu- 
cation shall make available to the appropriate committees of 
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the Confess such studies, reports, and data as are submitted to 
the Secretary by grantees and contractors pursuant to this Act 
without any additions, deletions, or other modifications by the 
Department of Education. The Secretary of Education and the 
President may submit such additional studies and make such 
additional recommendations to the Congress with respect to 
chapter 1 as they may consider appropriate, 
(e) Reservatiok of Amounts.— From funds appropriated tor pur- 
poses of chapter 1, the Secretary of Education shall reserve for 
purposes of conducting the assessment required by subsection (a) a 
total amount of not more than $6,000,000 from funds appropriated 
for the fiscal y^avs 1990, 1991, 1992, and 1993. Amounts reserved 
under the preceding, sentence may only be expended during the 
period beginning on December 1, 1989, and ending on January 1, 
1993. 

SEC. 3. IMPACT AID. 
(a) Amount of Payments.--(I) Subparagraph (A) of section 3(dX2) 
20 use 238. of Public Law 81-874 is amended to read as follows: 

'XAXi) Except as provided in clause (ii), for any fiscal year 
after September 30, 1988, funds reserved to make pa^ 
under subparagraph (B) shall not exceed $25,000,000 from the 
funds appropriated for such fiscal year. 

"(ii) In the event that the payments made ^"^^^ subpara- 
graph (B) in any fiscal year are less than $25,000,000, such 
remaining funds as do not exceed $25,000,000 shall remain 
available until expended for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of subparagraph (B). Such remaining funds shall not 
be considered part of the funds reserved to make payments 
under subparagraph (B), but shall be expended if funds in excess 
of $25,000,000 are needed to carry out the provisions of subpara- 
graph (B) in any fiscal year. ^ ^ u 

"(iii) If for any fiscal year the total amount of payments to be 
made under subparagraph (B) exceeds $25,000,000 and the funds 
described in clause (ii) are insufficient to make such payments, 
then the provisions of clause (i) sj^a^ not apply ''. oa - 

(2) Subparagraph (B) of section 2(bX2) of Public Uw 101-26 is 
hereby repealed, and Public Law 81-874 shall be applied and 
administered as if such subparagraph (B) (and the amendment made 
by such subparagraph) had not been enacted. 

(b) Adjustments for Decreases in Federal Activities.— Section 
3(e) of Public Law 81-874 is amended to read as follows: 
"(eXl) Whenever the Secretary of Education determines that— 
"(A) for any fiscal year, the number of children determined 
with respect to any lo<:al educational agency under subsections 
(a) and (b) is less than 90 percent of the number so determined 
with respect to such agency during the preceding fiscal year; 

"(B) there has been a decrease or cessation of Federal activi- 
ties within the State in which such agency is located; and 
"(C) such decrease or cessation has resulted in a substantial 
decrease in the number of children determined under subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) with respect to such agency for such fiscal year; 
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the amount to which such agency is entitled for such fiscal year and 
for any of the 3 succeeding fiscal years shall not be less than 90 
percent of the payment such agency received under subsections (a) 
and (b) for the preccKling fiscal year. 

"(2) There is authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
such amount as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section, which remain available until expended. 

"(3) Expenditures pursuant to paragraph (2) shall be reported by 
the Secretary to the Committees on Appropriations and Education 
and Labor of the House of Representatives and the Committees on 
Appropriations and Labor and Human Resources of the Senate 
within 30 days of expenditure. 

'*(4) The Secretary shall make available to the Congress in the 
Department of Education's annual budget submission, the amount 
of funds necessar/ to defray the costs associated with the provisions 
of this subsection during the fiscal year for which the submission is 
made.''. 

(c) Appucation.— Section 5{a) of Public Law 81-874 (Impact Aid) 
(hereafter in this section referred to as "the Act") is amended to 
read as follows: , j . . 

*'(a) Appucations.— (1) Any local educational agency desiring to 
receive the payments to which it is entitled for any fiscal year under 
section 2, 3» or 4 shall submit an application therefor to the 
SecreUry and file a copy with the State educational agency. Each 
such application shall be submitted in such form, and containing 
such information, as the Secretary may reasonably require to deter* 
mine whether such agency is entitled to a payment under any of 
such sections and the amount of any such payment. 

"(2) The Secretary shall establish a deadline for the receipt of 
applications. Fo<- each fiscal year beginning with fiscal year 1991, 
the Secretary shall accept an approvable application received up to 
60 days after the deadline, but shall reduce the payment based on 
such late application by 10 percent of the amount that would 
otherwise be paid. The Secretary shall not accept or approve any 
application submitted more than 60 days after the application 
deadline. . ^ 

"(3) Notwithstanding any other provision of law or regulation, a 
State educational agency that had been accepted as an applicant for 
funds under section 3 for fiscal years 1985, 1986, 1987 and 1988 shall 
be permitted to continue as an applic€mt under the same conditions 
by which it made application during such fiscal years only if such 
State educational agency distributes all funds received for the stu- 
dents for which application is being made by such State educational 
agency to the local educational agencies providing educational serv- 
ices to such students.". 

(d) AcJUSTMENTS.— Section 5(cX2) of Public Law 81-874 is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the following new subpara- 
graph: 

"(C) For the purpose of determining the category under subpara- 
graph (A) that is applicable to the local educational agency provid- 
ing free public education to secondary school students residing on 
Hanscom Air Force Base. Massachusetts, the Secretary shall count 
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children in kindergarten through grade 8 who are residing on such 
base as if such students are receiving a free public education from 
such local educational agency.". 
Stat* and IocaI SPECIAL RuLE,— The Secretary of Education shall consider as 

llZ'^^oTnau. timely filed, and shall process for payment, an application from a 
zuuacz4u noi*. ^^^^ educational agency that is eligible to receive the payments to 
which it is entitled in fiscal year 1990 under section 2 or 3 of the Act, 
if the Secretary receives the application by June 29» 1990. and the 
application is otherwise approvable. 
20 use 244. (Q Definition.— Section 403(6) of Public Law 81-874 is amended 

by inserting the following new sentences at the end thereof: "Such 
term does not include any agency or school authority that the 
Secretary determines, on a case-by-case basis— 

"(A) was constituted or reconstituted primarily for the 
purpose of receiving assistance under this Act or increasing 
the amount of that assistance; 

"(B) is not constituted or reconstituted for legitimate 
educational purposes; or ^ 

"(C) was previously part of a school district upon bemg 
constituted or reconstituted. 
For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 3(a), 
such term includes any agency or school authority that has had 
an arrangement with a nonadjacent school district for the 
education of children of persons who reside or work on an 
installation of the Department of Defense for more than 25 
years, but only vf the Secretary determines that there is no 
* single school district adjacent to the school district in which the 
installation is located that is capable of educating all such 
children/'. 

SEC. 4. BILINGUAL EDUCATION. 

Awards made by the Secretary of Education to the Franklin- 
Northwest Super-visory Union of Vermont under the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act (20 U.S.C. 3221 et seq.), in amounts of— 

(1) $388,076.56 for the period of fiscal year 1984 through fiscal 
year 1986 (for programs of bilingual education, however 
characterized), 

(2) $400,061.00 for the period of fiscal year 1984 through fiscal 
year 1986 (for programs of bilingual education, however 
characterized), and 

(3) any expenditure of funds by the Franklin-Northwest 
Supervisory Union pursuant to the awards described in para- 
graphs (1) and (2), 

shall be treated as if they were made in accordance with the 
provisions of the Bilingual Education Act for purposes of any claims 
for repayment asserted by the Secretary of Education. 

SEC. 5. STUDENT LITERACY CORPS. 
20USCl0l8e. Section 146 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended to 
read as follows: 
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"SEC. 146, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out the provi- 
sions of this part $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1991.". 

SEC 6, THF HEAD START ACT AND CHAPTER 1 OF TITLE I OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, 

(a) Findings.— The Senate finds that— 

(1) one in every Hve children in America, some u.bO^,{){)[) 
youngsters under the age of 18, live in poverty; 

(2) the Head Start program and programs under chapter 1 of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
are proven early education programs that offer the best oppor- 
tunity to break the cycle of poverty; 

(3) since 1980, spending by the Federal Government for edu- 
cation has decreased by 4.7 percent in real terms; 

(4) $1 invested in high-quality preschool programs like Head 
Start and chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 saves $6 in lowered costs for special 
education, grade retention, public assistance, and crime; 

(5) children who enroll in Head Start are more likely than 
other poor children to be literate, employed, and enrolled in 
postsecondary education; 

(6) children who enroll in Head Start programs are less likely 
than other poor children to be high school dropouts, teen par- 
ents, dependent on welfare, or arrested for criminal or delin- 
quent activity; U.I r.'.l T 

(7) children who enroll in programs under chapter 1 of title 1 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 experi- 
ence larger increases in standardized achievement scores than 
comparable students who did not enroll in such programs; 

(8) low funding levels for the Head Start Act limit the partici- 
pation in Head Start programs to less than 20 percent of the 
eligible population; and , * . , 

(9) low funding levels for chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 limit participation in 
programs assisted under such Act to less than 50 percent of the 
eligible population. 

(b) Sense of Senate.— It is the sense of the Senate that appropria- 
tions for the Head Start Act should be increased to fully serve the 
potential, eligible population under such Act by fiscal year 1994 and 
that appropriations for chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 should be increased to the 
authorization level of such Act by fiscal year 1994. 

SEC. 7. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. 

(a) In General.— Section 2 of Public Law 81-874 is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following new subsection (d): 

"(d) The United States shall be deemed to own Federal property, 
for the purposes of this Act where— . n j 

"(1) prior to the transfer of Federal property, the United 
States owned Federal property meeting the requirements of 
subparagraphs (A). (B). and (C) of subsection (aXD; and 
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"(2) the United States transfers a portion of the property 
referred to in paragraph (1) to another nontaxable entity, and 
the United States— , 

"(A) restricts some or any construction on such property; 
"(B) requires that the property be used in perpetuity for 
the public purposes for which it was conveyed; 

"(C) requires the grantee of the property to report to the 
Federal Government (or its agent) setting forth information 
on the use of the property; 

"(D) prohibits the sale, lease assignment or other disposal 
of the property unless to another eligible government 
agency and with the approval of the Federal Government 
(or its agent); and . 

"(E) reserves to the Federal Government a right of rever- 
sion at any time the Federal Government for its agent) 
deems it necessary for the national defense.". 
20 use 237 note EFFECTIVE Date.— The amendments made by this section shall 

take effect on October 1, 1989. 

Approved May 30, 1990. 
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U.S. Department of Education 
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McAllen School District 
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Marilvn Raby 
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Richard Rodriguez 
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Research Triangle Institute 
Ramon Ruiz 

U.S. Department of Education 
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Elois Scott 
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